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LORD ORMONT AND HIS AMINTA. 


A Romantic Novel. 
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Civilization During the | 
MIDDLE AGES, ESPECIALLY IN | 
RELATION TO MODERN CIVILIZA- | 
TION. By Grorcr B. Apams, Yale. | 
Price, $2.00. 
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How to Know the Wild Flowers. 


A Guide to the Names, Haunts, and Habits of our Common Wild 
Flowers. By Mrs. WM. Srarr Dana. With over One Hundred 
Illustrations by Marion Satterlee. 12mo, $1.50, nef. 
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FANCIFUL TALES. 


By FRANK R 


Edited, with Notes for Schools, by Julia Elizabeth Langworthy. 


some fun and humor by which Stockton delights children as no one else 


myths and fulk-lore—Uld Pipes and the Dryad, The Bee Man of Orne, The Clocks of Rou 


Christmas Truants. 
Send for a descriptive circular, giving eramination terms to 


Psychology: Descriptive and Explana- | 


tory. 
A Treatise of the Phenomena and Development of Human Men- 
tal Life. By GrorGre T. Lapp, Professor in Yale University. 
8vo, $4.50. 

A fitting successor to the author's earlier work, ** Elements of 
Physiological Psychology,” now recognized as the leading authority 
in English on that subject. It has the same clearness of statement 
and accuracy of definition, and is above all things practical, retlect- 
ing the author's purpose *‘ back from books and laboratories to con- 
crete human life.” 

‘LT shall take pleasure in recommending Professor Ladd'’s new book on 


Psych ology to my classes as a most thorough and exhaustive treatment of the 
subject * —Prof James H Hys.topof Culumbia. 


**T shall at once recommend its use by my classes.’ 
versity of Wisconsin 


‘—J. W. Srearys, Uni 
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With an Introduction by Mary E. Burt. 
Another of our best authors has here been adapted for the use of children in the P ublic Schools 
to the good literature which is taking the place of the old fashioned Reade or, and will be 
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laine, The Griffia and the Minor Canon, and The 
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The Great Educators. 


eae oot and the a EDUCATIONAL IDEALS. 
By Taomas Davipson, MA... LL.D. 81.00, nef. 


LOYOLA, AND THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM OF THE 


JESUITS. By Kev. Toomas HvGues, S.J. 21.00. net. 


ALCUIN, AND THE RISE OF THE CHRISTIAN SCHOOLS. 
By ANbREW F. West. Ph.D)... Professor of Latin and Pedago- 
gics in Princetou University. $1 00, net 


ABELARD, AND THE ORIGIN AND EARLY HISTORY OF 
UNIVERSITIES By Ju:es Gapriet Compayre, Rector of 
the Academy of Poitiers, France. #1.25, net. 
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Education in the University of Cambridge. 
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By H Covrtuore Bowen, M.A . Lecturer on 
$1.00, nef. 
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ALABAMA, Mari 
UDSON INSTITUTE 
FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG LADIES. 
The 57th session will open the 27th of September. 
App’y for the Catalogue. 
8S. W. AVERETT, President. 


CALIFoRNI4, Los Angeles, West 23d Street 
uy ARLBOROUGH SCHOO! for GIRLS. 
Zt Mrs. Gro. A. CASWELL, Principal. 
CALIFORNIA, Pasadena, 124 South Euclid Ave. _ 
V TSS ORTOV’S CLASSICAL S HOOL 


for Gris Certificates admit to Eastern Colleges. 
_ $600 per year. 








CONNECTICUT, Bridgepo: 
OLDEN AILL SE. W/. VAR Y.—A Board- 
ing and Day School for Girls. Delightful location. 
Superior advantages.” Number of rders limited. 
Collexe preparation. Miss EmILy NELsoN, Pr:ncipal; 
Miss ANNIE S. Gipson, Associate Principal. 





e Connecticut, Cheshire. 
ft PISCOPAL ACADEMY OF CON. 
_« NECTICUT prepares boys for College, Scte tific 
Schol, and Business The one hundred and first year 
opens Sept. 19. _ Address 
Rev. JAMES STODDARD, M.A., Principal. 





CONNECTICUT, Coscob in Greenwich. 
M: S BEECHtHR’S FAMILY SCHOOL, 
now ini s eleventh year, is intended primarily for 
young motherless girls. Unusua! care 's given to the 
prom tion of health, to composition writing, and to 
music and singing. Circulars sent, and pupils received 
at any time. 


ti CONNECTICUT, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Avenue. 
EST END INSTITUTE, hoo for 
pares for any college. Circulars. Early applica 


tion necessary 
Mrs. 8. is Capy and Miss C. E Canby. Principals. 


CONNECTICUT, Norwalk. ° 
V/ TSS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR 
Ll Girls.—23d year. Primary, Intermediate. and Col- 
lege-Preparatory Courses. Music, Art, and the Lan- 
guages Care ul attention to morals and manners. 
New buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. Circulars 











CONNECTICUT, Pomfret Centre. 
DOMFKET SCHOOL.—A New Church 
School for Boys will be opened at Pomfret, Octo- 
ber 3. For all information, address 
WiLiaM E Peck, Head Master. 
~ CONNECTICUT, , Pomfret Centre 
HE MISSES VINTO! NV’S SCHOOL 
for Girls will reopen Thursday, Sept. 27. Num- 
ber I limited. 
CONNECTICUT, Simsbury 
Mt. EAN SE MINAR Y FOR GIRLS.— 
l ; College Preparatory. English Courses, French, 
. McLean. * 








German, Art, Music. Rev. J.B. 





CONNECTICUT, Washingt 
HE RIDGE.—- HO VE SCHOOL FOR 
six boys. Prepares copecially for Harvard and 
Yale. New plant. Healthful. beautiful location. 
Wo. G. BRINSMADE (Harvard, ’81). 





CONNECTICUT, Waterbury. 


et MARGARET'S DIOCESAN 
Boarding and Day School for Girls reopens Sept. 19, 
1894. The Rev. Francis T. Russell, M.A., Rector. Miss 
Mary R. Hillard, Principal. 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washingt ton. 
ATIONAL PARK SEMINAR Y FOR 
Young Women.—Suburbs of Washington, D. C. 
Collegiate and ge J Courses. Beautiful grounds. 
$75,000 buildings. A cultured home. $300 to $400. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue to Washington, D.C. 
" “It isa liberal education to live in Washington.” 


~~ DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washingto 
“UNSTON INSTITU TE POR GIRLS. 
+ 2926 and 2928 P Street, N. W. 
Mr. a and Mrs. BEVERLEY R. Mason. 








ILLINOIS, CHIcaGo, 708 Chamber of as 
YWICAGU COLLEGE OF LA W. 
Law Départment Lake Forest University. Two 
and three year course. For information, address 
E. E. BARRETT. LL. B.. Secretary. 


ILLINOIS, Upper Alton. 
[ ESTERN MILITARV ACADEMY 
—Sixteenth year. An old and thorough prepara- 
tory school, with graduates in Yale,Prine ton, Cornell, 
and other Colleges. Cadets prepared for college or for 
business. emetes sons on Siieee e. 
WILLIs Brows, Superintendent. 


_ Maryann, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin Ste. 
DGEWORTH BOARDING AND DA Y 
_« School for Young Ladies will reopen Wednesday, 
September 26. 32d year. 
Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 1405 Park Ave. 
HE RANDOLPH HARRISON 
Boarding and Day School tor Girls. Liberal educa- 
tion. College Prep?ration. Reopens Sept. 27. 
Mrs, JANE RANDOLPH HARRISON RANDALL, Principal. — 











“MARYLAND, Baltimore, 915 and 917 N. Charles St. 
OUTHERN HOME SCHOOL for Girls, 
Mrs. W. M. Cary, Miss Cary. 
Fifty- third year. Summer address, Bar Harbor, Me. 
MARYLAND, Catonsville. 
RAL VOTH Y’S ENGLISH, FRENCH 
erman School Sor Young Ladies reopens Sep- 


tember 20, bg re Principals: 
C. CaBTER, Mise S. R. CartuR. 
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MARYLAND. Hagersto 
EE MAR ( OLLE. 9E AND MUSIC 
and Art Conservatory .—A choice schoo! for girls. 
Finest climate in toe world, beautiful grounds, eles ant 
buildings on a bill large and experienced faculty, all 
home comforts, rare advantaxes, reasonable rates. Send 
for Catalogue and Journal to C. L. KEEDY, President. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Amhers 
F STEARN S’S HOME 
School for Voung Ladtes reopens Sept 20, ‘1894, 





MASSACHUSETTS, Andover. . 
BBUT A ADE “Y for Young ladies 
ins its 6 th year September 13, offering en- 
larged oppor'uni ies. ‘Three seminary Courses of Svu- 
dies and’ aCollege fittine Course addr. ss 
Miss +AURA S. Watson, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS. Barr 
HE PRIVATE 7N STITUTION FOR 
Feeble Minded ‘out’ offers exceptional advan- 
tages for this «lass Classified schovland Home 250 
acres send for circular 
(EO. A. BROWN, M.D., Sup»rintendent. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 593 Boylston Street. 
YWAUNCY HALI SCHUOL (65th Year). 
For Roys and Girls.—Preparation for the Mass. In- 
stitute of Technology is aspecialty. Reference is made 
to the Institute Faculty. The location of te school 
building on Copley Square is especially attractive, and 
is very near the Institute. 
Preparation also for College (with or witnout Greek) 
and for business. Special students received. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston ‘Remov al to » 86 Beacon St. 
A Rk. HALE’S SCHOOL. 
The 12th year will open Sept. 26, at No. 86 Bea- 
con Street. 

Preparation for Harvard and the Ins*itute of Tech- 
nology. Full Classical Course. Also Modern Langua-e 
and Scientific Course. Preparatory Department for 
boys of nine or ten — of age. Gymnasium, with bath- 
rooms and shower-baths. 

Address till August 1, ATBERT HALE, 

5 Otis Place, Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 66 Mariborough ‘Street. 
LASSICAL SCHOUL FcR GIRLS — 
Boarding and Day School. College preparation; 
certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, and Wellesley 
8S. ALICE Browy, A.B., AMELIA L. OWEN, A.B., 
Principals. 
References: Pres. L. Clark Seelye, Gen. Francis A. 
Walker, Mrs Louis Agassiz, Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, Franklin Square. 
NZ W ENGLAND CONSERVATOR $5 
OF a. 
The Leading Conservatory of America, 
Founded by Dr. Eben Tourjée. CARL FAELTEN, Directcr, 
Send for Prospectus giving full information 
FRANK W. HALE, General Manager. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 252 Marlborough St. 
TSS CLAGETT’S HOME AND DAY 
School for Girls reopens October 3. College Pre- 
paratory, Regular, and Elective Courses. Specialists in 
each. ‘Tenth year. — 
MASSACHUSETTS, , Boston, 18 Newbury Street. 
MRE NCES V. FMERSUN, 
ayer to Miss Abby H. Johnson, 
DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
F500 oun year opens Oct t. 3, 1894. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Roston. 110, Boylston Street, 
OSTUON CULLEGE OF ORAT RY. 
The Delsarte Idea! Training School. 
Send for Catalogue and see our advantages over all 
other schools 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 9 Appleton Street. 
OSTON NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYM- 
nastics.—Sixth year will begin September 25, 1894. 

AMY Morris HoMANs, 
Director. 





MASSACHUSETTS, B 


fposTon UNI VERSITY Law School. 
Address the Dean. 
EDMUND H. . BENNETT, LL.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Bradford. 
4RLETON SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
Men and Boye.—English, Classical, and Scientific. 
Eleventh year. ine new gym’ asium, se hooirooms, 
bowling-alley, tennis-courts, etc. Home for 13 stu- 
dents. $550 per year. Reopens ; Sept. 19. 1894. 
I N Cari ETON, Ph.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, C ambridge, 7 7 Garden Street. 
HE BROWNE & NICHOLS SCHOOL 
for ao. 12th year begins Sept. 27, 1894, in new 
special building. Best ventilating obtainable. Fight 
ena continuous course under the same teachers. 
ome for a limited number. Catalogue. 
MASSACHUSETTS Cambridge, 1 13 Appian Way. 
R. JOSHUA KENDALL'S DAY and 
Family School for Boys. Fits for College. Phy- 
sical Laboratory. Circulars. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 
HE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL for Young 


Ladies. Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director. 











MASSACHUSETTS, Concord. ~ 
NCORD HiME SCHOOL,—25 ROYS 


prepared for college, scientific school, or business. 
All the pero of family life combined with best 

mental and physical training. Buildings new and ac 
cording t0 to ety models 78 acres of ground. 


a James S. GaRLAND, Prineipal 
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k:ducational. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury 
YVOWDER PUINT SC “HOOL. 
Prepares for Massachusetts Institute of Technolo- 
y, Harvard, or Business. Elementary classes for youn 
yoys. Laboratories. Individual teac ‘ning. Exceptiona 
advantages for home and outdoor life. Fifty boys. 
- B. KNAPP, 8, Be 


MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield. 

PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
“AN IDEAL SCHOOL”’—So says a Boston parent. 

Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D 

JAMES Cc, Parsons, Principal. 


Massac HUSETTS, , Lowe ih. 


7 ROGERS HALL SCHOOL FOR 





GIRLS. 
Euiza P. UNDERHILL, M. 4 
Pring ipal. 
Massac HUSETTS, Plymouth. ; 
VV R. KNAPI?S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
d Boys—12 boys; 27th year. 
H. W. Roya (Harv.), Head Master. 
Mrs. Karr, P rine ipal. — 


MassAcr HUSETTS, South Hadley. 
Me INT HOLYOKE COLLEGE 
three Collegiate Courses. Music and Art. Libra 
ry, Laboratories, Cabinets, and Observatory. The fifty- 
elghth year opens Sept. 1s94. Board and tuition, 
$250. Mrs. E.S - MEAD, President. 


k:ducational. 


es New Jersey, Freehold 
VREEHULD INSTITUTE. 
Sist Year 
sy thorough work we prepare boys for College, for 
Business, for Life work. Send for Catalogue 
A. A. Caeampers, A.M., Principal 


New JERSEY, Montclair. 13 miles from New York 
Non 7 LAIR MILITARY ACADEM) 
Summit of Orange Mountains. Graduates ad 
mitteo to leading colleges without examinations. Large 
Gymnasium, with special instructor Cadets live io 
cottages. J.G. @acVicar, A.M., Prin 


New JERSEY, Morristown 
| TSS DANA'S SCHUGL FOR GIRLS 
ra reopens Sept. 1¥. Resident, native French and 
German teachers. Special advant «ges in Music and Art 
Certificate admits to Smith, Wellesley, and Haltimore 
College for Women. 
Terms for boarding pupils, $700 per year 


NEw JERSEY, Nutley. 
(= ERSIDE A Home School for Giri 
Under patronage of Bishop Starkey. Opens Sept. 
26, 1sv4. The Misses PiMLow 


NEW JERSEY, Princeton. ; 
HE PRINCETON PREPARATOR } 
School opens Sept. 19. Inquiries may be addressed 
to President Patton of Princeton College, or to 
. B. Fine, Head master 





MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield. oA 
] TR. AND MRS. JOHN McDUFFIE'S 
p Se hoo! for Girls. Formerly Miss Howard's. 
MASSACHUSETTs, Vineyard Haven. ; 
AYSIDE SUMMER SCHOOL FOkK 
Boys. 
A healthful Summer home for Boys by the Sea. Out 
door lite; careful supervision; private tutoring. 
References, by permission: 
Rev Dr. Coit, St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. 
Hamilton W. Mabie, Esq.,C linton Hall, Astor Pl., N.Y 
The Rev. Ww. CLEVELAND Hicks, M.A., Headmaster. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Wellesley. : 
iW JELLESLEY HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Boys.—Prepares boys for college. 
Rev. Epw. A. BENNER 


M ASSACHUSETTS, Wellesley. 
OME SCHUOL FOR GIRLS. 
Thoreugh preparation for College. Address 
Miss A. M. . GOUDNOW. — 
Massac HUSETTS, we est New ton. 
I] EST NEWTUN ENGLISH AND 
Classical School. Allen Brothers. The —. 
second year of this samily school for boys and gix 
begias Wednesday, Sep , 1804. Prepares for College, 
Scientific School, Busines. Jand auseful life Attention 
to character building. Send for catalogue, or call 
Tuesdays at ALLEN BROTHERS. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
Woe ESLER POLYTECHNIC IN- 
STITUTE.—Courses in Civil. Mechanical, and 
Electrical Engineeriag, Chem stry, and Geoeral Science. 
Newan finely equipped labor Atortes and workshops 
Aadress 
H. T. FULLER, Pb.D., President of Faculty 





MASSACHUSETTS Worcester. 
HE HIuHLAND MILITARY ACA- 
demy.—Beyins 39th year Sept 12. Classical, Sei 
entific, Business, Preparatory Departments. Gy ena 
sium. Athleuecs encuuraged. Carerul training. Home 
influ -nees JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW. A.M., Headmaster 





MASSACHUSETTS Worcester, 66 West St. 
JN W. DALZELL'’S PKIVATE 
Schvol for Boys.—Pr pares for College or Scienti 
fic School Sena ior Catalogue. 





MICHIGAN, Houygnton, 

Vie HIGAN MINING SCHOOL, 4&4 
P State -chvol of Engineering and allied subjects 
Has Summer Cour-es in Surveying, Shop Practice, A: 
saying, Ore-Dressiug, and Field Geology. Instruction 
thorougnuly practical Large equipment. Tuition free 
For Catalogue, write to 

Me E. w ADSWORTH. A. M., Ph.D , Director 
“Mic HIGAN, Orchard Lake, 
Meee Av MILItARY ACADEMY. 
—he* West Point f the W est ” Beautiful loca 
tiou and heatthfai climat). Noschool in tue country 
off -rs ve. ter a ivantages for thor sugh preparation for 
college. Address 
Colonel RoGErs, Supe rintendent. — 


MINNESOTA, Minneap lis. 
“TANLEY HALL, A BOARDING ANIL 
x Day School for Girls. 14 instructors—9 resident. 
130 studeats. Ful! courses in Music, Art, Languages 
Two vears beyond Collece Preparatory Cours-s. Offers 
scholarship (value $400) to Bryn Mawr College. For 
catal sue, address Viss OLIVE ADELE Evers. Pr ocipal. 


NEw HAMPSHIRE, Portsmouth. 
JIARDING ANU DAY SCHOOL FOR 
Girls. Formerly Miss er s. College-prepara 
tory and Academic Courses. For cire alow address 
GEORGIANA 3S, WOODBUR RY, A.B., Principal. 


NEW JERSEY, Summit 
. . = - > 7 
ENT PLACE sCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Elevation over four hundred feet; beautiful 
house and grounds; all departments; thorough he age 
tion for college; high standards and best methods of 
teaching. Opens September 2s 
Miss Ameita S. Warts, Principal 
New York, Brooklyn, 160 Joralemon Street, 
qiss KATHERINE L. MALTRY'S 
Home and School. Highest Academic, Art, and 
Wuste al advantages. Circular on application 


New YorK, Buffalo, 254 Delaware Avenue. 
UFFALUO SEMINARY. 
The forty-fourth year. For circulars, address 


Mrs. C. F. Hartt. Principal 





New York, Newburgh. 
MACATE' S SCHO% 


Y i MISSE. {CA 
wunceen 


Twenty ninth vear. 
Certificate admits to Vassar and Wellesley 


NEW YorK City, 207 Broadway. 
] ETRUOPOL/S LAM SCHOO 
4 Incorporated June, INV. ABNER ©. THOMAS 
LL.D., Dean Case aystem of tostruction. Degree of 
LL.B. after course of three years Morning divisto 
9 to 12; evening division, § to lv. For catalogues ay 
ply to Prof, CLARENCE D. Asut 


New York Crrv. 43 West 47th St 
1 be WHITTON, A.B.,and Miss BANGS 
4 —Eng' ish Classical schowl Native teachers tt 


odern Languages. Kesident pupils. Certifieate ad 
mits to Smith, Vassar, and Welles.ey. sSpectal care in 
hume and school given to (iftie gires. Gvymuesiun 


New York City, 557 Pitt h Avenue. 
] ME. ALBERII'S LELSAR 
. School of E xpre mn he To supplement genera 
ducation, make acquired: ‘know tedsce prac ical, a 
afford training tor the home and for society 
Ws. M. ALBERTI 





New York Cry, ! B sroad way. 
. > et 
EW YOARK LAW sCHO0i 
4 ving D- partment, per Union Dwicut M 
raed” of lestruction Deg: ee f tL BR. after 2 years 
pnvenll Graduate course added. Fee 8 00 
+EO. CHASE, Dean 





New YORK Crrr. 30, 32, and $4 East 57th Street 

| ISS PEEBLESAND MISS THOMP- 
4 SON’s aanees ‘and Day School for Girls reopen: 
faoursday, October 4, lsa4 

New York City, 55 West 47 th Street 

] 1SS GLBBUNS' SCHUUi FUR GIR: 
4 —Mrs. Sarah H. Ewersos, Principal. A few board 
ne pupils taken eooens October 3 











New YORK, Riverstic. Drive. »3t 
HE MISSES ELY'S § 
GIRLS. 
ee YORK Cry, 183 Lenox Ave. near 11¥tn St 

“Deemed and English School. Resident puptis 


New Yor«K, ra ilmont 





Tr. MARK SCHOOL TEN GIRLS 


ph Bann i Ae tc te Charge, $28 


New York, Saratoca 8} 





TEMPLE GRvI »} 
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MACMILLAN & COMPANY’S NEW BOOKS. 


JUST READY. 
IN UNIFORM STYLE WITH “THE WINGS OF ICARUS,” RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
A New Book by the author of ‘‘ The Stickit Minister.” 


MAD SIR UCHTRED OF THE HILLS. 


By 8. R. Crockett, author of ‘‘The Stickit Minister,” ‘‘The Raiders,” etc. 16mo, buckram, gilt top, $1.25. 








A NEW STORY BY “OUIJDA.” 


THE SILVER CHRIST 


And a Lemon Tree. 
By Ours, author of ‘‘ Under Two Flags,” etc. 16mo, buckram, gilt top, $1.25. 


Fust Published, New Book by Fohn Ruskin, 


A History of Germany in the Middle Ages. Letters to a College Friend, During the Years 1840-1845 
Including an Essay on ‘‘ Death before Adam Fell *’ By Joan Rusxry, D.C.L., 


By Ernest F. Henperson, A.M. (Harvard), Ph.D. (Berlin), Editor of ‘‘ Select | LL D. 12mo, cloth, gilt top Price, $1.50. 
Historical Documents of the Middle Ages*’ (Bohn). 8vo, cloth, Price, 
$2 60 net. Already Published, 
Verona, and Other Lectures. 


‘It must be accounted a happy chance that a volume which unlocks so vast 
a store of the treasures of research gathered by the multitude of workers in | Delivered principally at the Royal and Jondon Institutions between 1870 and 





the field of German medieval history should have been presented in the first 1883. By Joun Ruskin, D C.L., LL.D Illustrated with Frontispiece in color. 
ple ce to the general reader in this country. ‘Ihe material is thoroughly well a Ph. Plates f d ice tay Oe peaape 
digested, and it is presented in a singularly lucid and attractive way.’’—Scots- = oan poc tg tes from drawings by the author. 8vo, cloth. 
man ce, 92.50, net. 





‘* A Remarkable Book.’’ 
FOURTH AND CHEAPER EDITION, WITH NEW PREFACE. 


SOCIAL EVOLUTION. 


By BENJAMIN Kipp. 8vo, cloth. Price, $1.75. 
‘* A book notable alike for originality and breadth, philosophical reasoning and literary attractiveness. "—Chautauquan. 
“The volume . . owes much of its success to its noble tone, its clear and delightful style. and to the very great pleasure the reader experiences as he is 
conducted through the strong, dignified, and courteous discussion. From a scientific point of view it is the most important contribution recently made to bio- 
logical socivlogy.”’-—independent. 





Just Published. Primitive Civilizations; 
The Unemploy ed. Or, Outlines of the History of Ownership in Archaic Communities. By E. J. ; 
By Grorrrey Drage, Secretary to the Labour Commission. Crown 8vo. Price, Smcox, author of “ Natural Laws,” etc. 2 vols, 8vo, $10.00. : 
$1.50 “4 very valuable contribution to historical knowledge.’\—Philadelphia Eve- 
‘** An exhaust’ ve and deeply interesting study of the unemployed question.""— | ning Bulletin. 


Daily Telegraph. 


SECOVD AND CHEAPER EDITION. BY THE LATE DR. C. H. PEARSON. 


NATIONAL LIFE AND CHARACTER: A Forecast. 


By CHARLES H. PEARSON, Hon. LL.D. St. Andrews, late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, and sometime Minister of Education, Victoria. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Price, $2.00. 
- ‘‘A very remarkable and striking book. Mr Pearson's speculations on the future of national life and character are certainly a notable sign of the times.**— a 
imes. 

‘It is some considerable time since we have read a book on politics with anything like the interest which has accompanied our reading of Mr. Pearson’s 
‘Forecast.’ "—Saturday Review. 

**A book with which many will disagree, but which will set a very large number of able persons thinking.’ — Academy. 

** We at once confess that we have here the mature reflections of a man of superior learning and wide information. . . . The book is thoroughly interest- 
ing, and stimulating to a higy degree "— Andover Review. 

**. . . One of the most suggestive and stimulating books that have for a long time appeared.”"—New World. 
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‘« The Temple’’ Shakespeare. Vol. I, New Translation. 
The Novels of Ivan Turgenev. 


New Volumes. 
Translated from the Russian by ConsTascE GARNErT. In seven volumes. 16mo, 


MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. cloth extra, gilt top, #1 25 each 
LOVE’S LABOUR'S LOST. Now Ready. Vol 1., RUDIN. Further volumes in preparation. 
With Prefaces, Glossaries, etc. By IsragL Gotuancz, M.A. Imperial 16mo. ‘““Mrs. Garnett's version of * Rudin’ reads, indeed, with all the charm and ease i 


o Vv ‘ i lac yi is. | Of an original work. and all true lovers of good literature will feel grateful to 
ES Ope nes ne aaennmenees Sh TER Ree. “SNe Seine her for having so ably accomplished a difficult task “— Publishers’ Circular. 


pieces in Photogravure, and Title-pages designed by Walter Crane. Cloth 


extra, flexible covers, gilt top Price, each, 45 cents; paste grain roan, limp, Children’s Singing Games. 
gilt top vias each, 65 cents. we With the Tunes to which they are Sung Collected and edited by Atice B 
*,* By permission, the text used is that of the ‘‘Globe* Edition, but care- Gomme. Picturedin black and white by Winifred Smith Oblong 8vo, or- 
fully amended from that of the latest ‘‘ Cambridge" Edition. namental. Price, 1 50. 


*,* Alsotwo Editions de Luxe. limited; one printed on Kelmscott paper. bound 
in linen, 39.00 net. Lhe other, printed on Japanese vellum, bound in vel- 
lum, $11 00 net. 


“An exceedingly dainty and enticing edition."\—C mgregationalist. 








AUGUST NUMBER NOW READY. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


A Monthly Journal devoted to New and Current Publications. Price, 5 cents per number. Yearly subscription, 50 cents. 
*,* The leading article this month is the third of the series ot papers oy Mr. F. MaR1oN CRAWFORD, entitled ‘‘ Modern Views of Mysticism.’ 
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The Week. 


THE commendation of President Cleve- 
land’s course during the recent labor 
troubles by more than one Republican 
county convention is an evidence that 
the ancient bitterness of partisanship is 
steadily giving way. The Republicans of 
Jefferson County, Mo., endorsed the 
President ‘‘ for his patriotic course in 
using the full power of the Government 
to at once suppress riot and anarchy.’’ 
The Republicans of Dallas County, Texas, 
‘‘ endorsed the action of President Cleve- 
land in maintaining public order and 
upholding national authority during the 
late disturbance in the city of Chicago.’”’ 
The Burlington Hawkeye, one of the most 
prominent Republican newspapers in 
Iowa, strongly urged the adoption of 
a like plank in the platform of its party 
at the recent State convention. This 
was a little too much for the sort of 
politicians who controlled the gather- 
ing, but the fact that such advice could 
be given by a party organ in one State, 
and that county conventions in two 
other States have pursued this course, 
shows to what an extent the Democratic 
President’s course has met the approval 
of fair-minded Republicans. 





Ex-Gov. Boies of Iowa is the first pub- 
lic man since Senator Davis to get oVer 
stage-fright about Labor and speak out 
like a man not afraid of shadows. His 
address before the State Democratic 
Convention at Des Moines on Thursday 
is worthy of particular commendation 
in these days of tongue-tied statesmen. 
The Republicans of Illinois met in State 
convention the week before, and though 
their chief city and the State itself 
had just barely escaped plunging into 
universal anarchy, they had not a 
word to say in condemnation of the 
criminals who had brought them into 
such deadly peril, nor in praise of the 
national executive who, by his prompt 
and fearless action, had rescued them 
from it. Gov. Boies did not mince his 
language, but plainly told the labor agi- 
tators that their strike meant simple 
revolution and anarchy, and was but 
‘‘the incipient stage of civil war.’’ 
With equal emphasis did he declare 
that the ‘‘sympathetic strike’’ must 
go, or else that the unions that 
encourage it and engage in it will 
be destroyed. It will be said that Mr. 
Boies uses such plainness of speech 
because he has no further political am- 
bition. But if he had,there could be no 
surer way of furthering it than such 
manly affirmations. It isjone of the de- 





The Nation. 


lusions of our small-minded politicians 
that the people like trimmers and truck- 
lers) But Hosea Biglow spoke for the 
American people when he said, ‘* By 
Time, I du like a feller that ain’t a 
Feared.” 


The Senate passed on Monday a bill 
against ‘‘ alien anarchists.’’ Severe 
measures are to be taken against 
them, to prevent their landing in this 
country, and to provide for their de 
portation if they are hardened enough 
to get ashore. Suspected alien anar 
chists are to be rigidly examined, 
‘by pertinent questions,’” as to their 
‘‘antecedents and political opinions,” 
and if any of them confess to having 
bombs concealed about their persons, 
they are to be sternly sent back to 
the land of their nativity. Itis well 
known that anarchists always speak 
the truth, otherwise it might be hard 
to make the law effective. We must say, 
however, that it would be simpler to 
make all alien anarchists wear a badge 
or some distinctive dress, so that they 
might be recognized on sight, and freed 
from all temptation to perjure them 
selves under cross-examination. But 
the law, as it is, will make all good citi 
zens rejoice. France and Germany are 
having a terrible time passing laws 
against anarchists. But they have, un- 
fortunately, to deal with their own sub- 
jects. If they were as happy as we in 
having no native anarchists, perhaps 
they could solve the whole question with 
a law as beautiful in its simplicity as 
the one our Senate has passed in a single 
session. 


There is a deepening mystery about 
Senator Smith of New Jersey, and the 
Society for Psychical Research cannot 
too soon take hold of him. The pheno 
mena of double consciousness were 
never more clearly marked. The public 
first began to suspect that there was a 
double when the Jersey Senator's speech 
on the income tax was made. His near- 
est friends at once saw that something 
had happened to the man they knew so 
well. Fora time, the private-secretary 
theory was held, but those who knew 
the private secretary well were ready 
to make oath that he couldn't have 
written the speech either. This was 
puzzling enough, but what came after 
Was positively stupefying A man 
purporting to be Smith of New Jersey 
appeared before the Senate investigat- 
ing committee and swore that he had 
not bought or sold, directly or indirect 
ly, any sugar stock “‘ since the beginning 
of this session of Congress."" But an 
other man, asserting that he was the 
same Senator, appeared later before the 
same committee and made oath that 





he had bought “a thousand shares of 
Sugar about last January" Which 
was the impostor Smith or the sleep 
walking Smith? Again, on August 2 
the real James Smith, jr., or at any rate 
aman who professed to be he, wrote to 
some of his Englewood constituents that 
he would not vote for the Wilson bill be 


ae 


cause “ it would have made it impossi 
ble for at least 50 per cent. of the manu 
factories within the borders of our State 
to continue or resume operations” So 
much for the protectionist Smith; but 
the free-trade Smith took an inning on 
Monday and asserted that he was in fa 
vor of free sugar, raw and refined, and 
particularly in favor of free coal and 
iron ore, as the latter ‘* would be a prac 

tical benefit to my State.” 


The Senate committee on Territories 
has reported favorably the House bills 
for the admission of New Mexico and 
Arizona as States, and apparently only a 
pressure of other matters will prevent 
the passage of the measures New 
Mexico is still a half foreign community 
and Arizona has only about 63,000 peo 
ple all told, but each is to be given 
as much power in the Senate as New 
York or Pennsylvania Their admission 
will be a gross outrage upon the coun 


try, but each party thinks that it stands 


a chance of getting the two Senators 
from each of the new commonwealths, 
and nobody seems ready to make an 
effective protest 


The House of Representatives has sue 
ceeded in having the scandalous $1,000, 
0) item for extirpating the Russian 
thistle struck out of the appropriation 
forthe Agricultural Department. It has 
not been so firm in resisting the extrava 
gance of the Senate in the case of the 
river-and-harbor bill. This appropria 
tion bill notoriously conceals more job 
bery than any other, and is, there- 
fore, a peculiar favorite with the Se 
nate. After attempting to increase it 
a good deal more, this useful and con 
servative legislative body has finally 
compromised with the House by accept- 
ing an increase of about $2,000,000 over 
the sum originally fixed. While the 
total appropriation—about $11,500,000— 
is not extravagant measured by the 
standards of former years, the policy of 
the Senate in neutralizing the attemptsof 
the House of Representatives to lessen the 
burden of taxation borne by the people 
is disgraceful. To veto measures that 
suffer such treatment in the Senate 
would be a popular course for the Presi- 
dent to adopt. 





The success of the Democratic ticket 
over the Republican-Populist fusion in 
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the Alabama election on Monday is cause 
for rejoicing on the part of all good citi- 
zens. Kolb, the candidate of the “ com- 
bine,’’ is an unscrupulous demagogue, 
who deserved no support—least of all 
the endorsement of sound-money men in 
New England, as Senator Hoar and the 
members of the Home Market Club pro- 
fess to be. The most interesting and 
significant feature of the election is the 
impetus which it has given to the break- 
ing down of the race line in Southern 
politics. Both the Democrats and the 
fusionists have sought the support of the 
negroes, and this has been done openly 
and frankly. <A large proportion of the 
colored men voted for Oates, and they 
did it upon a clear understanding as to 
the attitude of his party toward their 
race. This understanding was reached 
through some interesting correspond- 
ence between the presiding elder and a 
number of ministers of colored churches 
in Birmingham and vicinity on the one 
side, and representatives of the Demo- 
cratic party on the other, and it has 
been endorsed by leading Democratic 
newspapers. The ministers complained 
that the law requiring equal accom- 
modations for the two races on rail- 
roads had been a dead letter, and asked 
that it be enforced and that colored pas- 
sengers be freed from the intrusion of 
convicts and other disreputable charac- 
ters. They asked that ‘‘ like punishment 
be given for like offences,’’ pointing out 
that to send a negro to the penitentiary 
for larceny and to acquit a white man 
of murder is a license to crime, can 
result only in disorder, and is a con- 
stant menace to good order and the en- 
forcement of the law. Pledging them- 
selves at all times to do all in their 
power to enforce the law and maintain 
peace and order, they asked that their 
race be protected in their lives and per- 
sons, and in the exercise of their right 
to labor in any position for which their 
moral and mental capacities may fit 
them. In conclusion, they promised to 
stand by that man or party who would 
guarantee them these rights. 





This communication was submitted to 
leading representatives of the Demo- 
cratic party, including Mr. H. C. Tomp- 
kins, chairman of the State executive 
committee, who said in his reply: 


‘*Of course I have noauthority to speak for 
the party as a whole, but I know that the 
members of the executive committee, of 
which I am chairman, and the members of 
the party generally, believe that the negro 
race are entitled to those things which 
they ask in that communication, and 
that the laws giving them should be 
enforced; and if it is necessary to enforce 
them to enact new laws, then I know the De- 
mocratic party will pass them. I lave no 
hesitation in pledging you to use whatever in- 
fluence I may possess in securing to them 
their full rights before the law, and in seeing 
that the people of that race are protected in 
their lives and persons, in all their rights be- 
fore the law, and in the exercise of their 
right to labor in whatever occupation they 
may be employed.” : 





The Nation. 


It should not escape notice that this 
movement toward better relations be- 
tween the two races in a Southern State 
follows the repeal of the federal election 
laws. 





The Democrats in Tennessee are found 
to have lost ground in last week’s State 
election for judges of the Supreme 
Court, to such an extent that the Re- 
publicans ought to have carried the 
day. But the Republicans also lost 
ground in their strongholds, so that the 
Democrats retain control. This is really 
an ideal result. The Democrats ought 
to suffer everywhere for the incompe- 
tency displayed by the party in Con- 
gress. On the other hand, the Republi- 
cans of Tennessee ought to be punished 
for ‘‘ fusing ’’ with the Populists, and en- 
dorsing as the candidate of the latter 
party aman whose only distinction is 
that he voted for the salary grab in 
Congress twenty years ago, and held on 
to the money in the face of public indig- 
nation. 





The small vote cast shows the deter- 
rent effect of a poll-tax. The law requires 
the presentation of a poll-tax receipt 
before a man can cast his ballot, and a 
Nashville paper pointed out the other 
day that, while there were about 16,000 
registered voters in that county, the 
number who had paid the tax was small. 
The intention was to diminish the negro 
vote, but it is found that a large pro- 
portion of the whites will not pay the tax. 
Then there is always a chance that 
some political manager may sudden- 
ly turn up just before election day 
with a pile of money and pay poll-taxes 
by the thousands, on the agreement 
that the voters thus favored will sup- 
port his side. This is the game which 
Mahone played on the Democrats of 
Virginia, and they were glad enough to 
abolish the system as soon as they re- 
covered control of the State. The the- 
ory that a man should pay at least as 
much as a poll-tax towards the support 
of the Government as a prerequisite to 
having his say in deciding its character 
sounds all right, but in practice it gene- 
rally works to the advantage of corrup- 
tionists. 





The Michigan Republicans have made 
a strong bid for the silver vote. <A mi- 
nority of the committee on resolutions 
reported in favor of free coinage at the 
ratio of 16 to 1, and although this propo- 
sition was rejected, a plank was adopt- 
ed which “ recognizes the so-called sil 
ver question as one of the paramount 
issues of the day,’’ declares that the 
Republican party is ‘‘the only party 
that can give a wise and adequate 
solution of the problem,’’ and pledges 
that party in Michigan to ‘‘ use every 
effort in its power to restore silver to 
its historic position in the United 
States as a money metal’’—whatever 
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that may mean. It is explained that 
this pledge is made ‘‘in the belief 
that permanent prosperity will not be 
assured or justice done until silver takes 
its place side by side with gold as 
one of the two great money metals of 
the world.’’ The only thing plain about 
such a deliverance is, that the framers 
of the platform are ready for any com- 
promise with the silver men which pro- 
mises to help the party. It is in the 
sharpest possible contrast with the pre- 
vious clear and straightforward declara 
tion of the Wisconsin Republicans for 
sound money. 


It is discouraging to learn that the 
committee on State prisons, in the New 
York Constitutional Convention, has de- 
cided to report favorably an amend- 
ment to the Constitution prepared by 
the representatives of the labor-unions 
for the purpose of preventing the 
employment of convicts at remunera- 
tive work. This amendment, which 
is entitled by the New York Tribune 
an amendment ‘‘to protect honest la- 
bor,’ directs the Legislature to provide 
for ‘‘ the occupation and employment ”’ 
of convicts, but forbids any convict to 
work “at any trade, industry, or occu- 
pation wherein or whereby his work or 
the product or profit of the work shall 
be farmed out, contracted, given, or 
sold to any person, firm, association, 
or corporation.’”’ Exception is made in 
the case of work done for, or goods dis- 
posed of to, the State or any subdivision 
thereof, or any public institution. It is 
quite consistent with the theory of pro- 
tection to support such a measure as this 
upon the ground that it will prevent the 
competition of criminals in industries 
practised by honest workingmen; but it 
would be more consistent if the excep- 
tion were not made. It is perfectly clear 
that if the State and all its subdivisions 
and ali publicinstitutions were prohibited 
altogether from employing the labor or 
buying the products of convicts, they 
would have to hire honest men and buy 
the products of honest labor. It is equal- 
ly clear that, by excluding the competi- 
tion of convicts in this way, the wages 
of free labor would be increased. The 
exception is therefore inconsistent with 
the theory of the amendment and with 
the theory of protection, and should be 
stricken out. If we held tothe protection 
theory, like the Tribune, we should in- 
sist that no convict should lift a finger 
at any trade, or do a stroke of work for 
himself or any one else. Let them be 
forbidden to wash their own clothes or 
clean their own cells, thus giving honest 
washerwomen a chance to practise their 
laborious but commendable art. Let 
honest trade-unionists be hired, at regu- 
lar union wages, to do the baking and 
the cooking, and to make the shoes and 
the clothing for the whole of our prison 
population. The right to laboris a sacred 
right, and no convict should be permit- 
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ted to exercise it so long as any freeman 
can be found to take his place. 





The Financial Chronicle publishes a 
table of Government receipts and dis 
bursements for each month since Janu 
ary 1, 1894, and for the corresponding 
period of 1893, which tend to show that 
the corner of the bad times has been 
turned and that we may fairly look for 
a gain, from this time forward, both in 
total receipts and in the gold balance 
The receipts for July were $35,697,000, 
and the disbursements $37,590,000, show 
ing an apparent deficit on the month of 
about $2,000,000. But the July interest 
payment of $7,000,000 came in that 
month, while the average interest 
payment is only $2,500,000 per month. 
If we consider the latter the amount 
fairly chargeable to the July dis- 
bursements, there is a surplus of $2,- 
621,000 for the month. This is in 
part due to unusually large withdrawals 
of distilled spirits from bonded ware- 
house—a condition which is likely to 
continue, however, during the present 
month. The Chronicle thinks that we are 
likely to import gold during the next 
few months. Certainly there is nothing 
that London could more easily spare, 
the Bank of England holding at the close 
of last week over $190,000,000 of that 
metal—a sum quite unprecedented in its 
annals. 

A very remarkable and interesting 
event happened on Monday, when, for 
the first time in economic history, the 
price of corn on the New York market 
rose above the price of wheat. The 
significance of this event becomes more 
striking, and its economic meaning 
plainer, when it is recalled that through- 
out our entire industrial history, until 
the recent vast extension of wheat cul- 
ture, the price of wheat averaged double 
that of corn. Moreover, while wheat sells 
now for barely half the price it reached 
as recently as 1891, corn is ruling well 
above the level of such years as 1878 and 
1879, when the paper inflation premium 
on prices for the first time vanished. 
Nor is this difference due alone to 
possible damage to this season’s crop, 
for at least 600,000,000 bushels could be 
deducted from the Government’s latest 
estimate, and still leave a yield of corn 
as large as that of 1878. It scarcely needs 
demonstration to make clear that if sil- 
ver demonetization had broken the price 
of wheat, the present advance in corn, 
even with the undoubted speculative 
exaggerations, would have been wholly 
impossible. 





While we are in the thick of our fight 
against the protectionists, it is encour- 
aging to learn that they have been over- 
thrown in New South Wales. This prob- 
ably indicates a return by that colony 
to its time-honored policy of free trade 
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We say probably, for although sixty-five 
free-traders have been returned to Par 
liament and only forty protectionists, 
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there are twenty labor representatives- 

a sufficient number to make trouble; 
yet as they numbered thirty-three in 
the last Parliament they are not so 
likely to be courted by the politicians 
Indeed, it is highly to the credit of Sir 
Henry Parkes that, after he was driven 
from oftice, he declined to form any coa 
lition with the labor faction, but in 
formed the Government that he should 
support it on all questions except pro 
tection. The victory of the free 
traders appears to be more complete 
if we bear in mind that the new Parlia 
ment contains but 125 members instead 
of 141. Had the diminution been evenly 
distributed, each of the parties would 
have lost eight members. As it is, the 
gain of the free-trade party is not three, 
but eleven members. According to pre- 
cedent a certain number of the labor 
representatives are sure to vote with the 
free-traders. In addition tothe reliet 
of trade, Sir Henry Parkes’s policy em 
braces federation of the Australian colo 
nies, retrenchment, and land settlement. 
To accomplish federation will be as dif 
ficult as it was to unite our colonies af 
ter the Revolution, but the free-trade 
victory will enable Sir Henry Parkes to 
offer the abolition of intercolonial du 
ties, which is of course of the first im 
portance. 


Apropos of the talk of an income tax 
in France, Paul Leroy-Beaulieu recalis 
a saying of Saint-Simon which legisla- 
tors in England and this country who 
are boasting that they have got their 
hands on the throats of rich men at last, 
would do well to consider. We can 
easily imagine, said Saint-Simon, what 
grief it would cause France if the King 
and all the royal family, the ministers, 
the marshals, and the prefects should 
suddenly die. Yet how short atime, 
after all, would it take the country to 
recover from such a blow. But suppose 
a plague should carry off 1,000 of the 
leading manufacturers, as many of the 
chief merchants, an equal number of 
the great land-owners, and the first men 
in all the professions: it would take 
a half-century for the nation to regain 
the ground lost by such a calamity. 
In the same way, proportionately, any 
law which tends to fine successful 
men for their success and to discourage 
the higher business and professional 
talents by taxing them, is a crippling of 
the productive energy of a country. 
This is especially the case when an ani- 
mus like that which manifests itself 
against enemies of the pm 
put into legislation against the rich 
If the hatred of his kind is to be added to 
discriminating taxes on the rich man.the 
incentives to the accumulation of wealth 
inished, and the 
prayer of Agur, ‘‘ Give me neither po 
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verty nor riches,’ will become popular 
If granted, it might bring more indivi 
dual content in certain cases, but it 
would fatally lessen the chances of mi! 
lions to earn their daily bread, which 
now comes to them in industries that 
would be impossible but for great stores 
of wealth. 


No great addition to our knowledge of 
anarchist psychology was made by the 
judicial examination of Caserio. The 
mental history of Carnot’s assassin aj 
pears to have been not essentially differ 
ent from thatof Vaillant or the Span 
lards, Pallas and Salvador. Simpk 
hearted and ill balanced natures, gene 
rally with a screw loose somewhere 
in their family history, they go on 
peaceably and harmiessly enough tll 
they happen to fall in with the doctrine 
that the existing social order is unspeak 
ably bad and incurably corrupt and 
ought to be destroyed. This view takes 
complete possession of them. They hear 
with joy of the exploits of dynamiters, 
as of heroic reformers, and come then 
selves to tling a bomb or wield ad Agger 
with the conviction that they are true ser 
vantsof humanity. Now theexistence of 
such natures in great numbers must be 
recognized, along with the fact that they 
put a new and heavy responsibility upon 
all who discuss questions of social reform 
in public. With these powder barrels 
standing by uncovered, no man ought 
to go carelessly dropping sparks, in th« 
shape of vague assertions that society is 
unjust and that a better order is possi 
ble through some kind of a struggle not 
specified 

To be specific ourselves, the sort of 
thing to be condemned as a needless 
provocation to anarchy is exemplified in 
Mr. Howells’s article in the August Har 
per’s. In ithe turns wholly aside from 
the main purpose and interest of his sub 
ject to speak of his “ dream of a truer 
social order,’ and to assert that there is 
a ‘‘struggle now at hand’’ to free the 
world from ‘industrial slavery’’ and 

the infinitely crueller and stupider 
vanity and luxury bred of it’’ than was 
bred by “chattel slavery.”’ Such remarks 
can only be considered as inflamma- 
tory—we speak of their effect, not of 
their intention. If aman has anything 
serious and reasonable to say about such 
subjects, let him say it in a fashion that 
can be met by straightforward argument. 
Rational presentation of socialistic views 
is harmless beside these vague appeals to 
passion. We do not suppose that Mr. 
Howells’s ‘ Altruria’ has conveyed any 
anti-social impulse, or any clear idea 
whatever, to any of his readers. But 
what he and all who write for the pub- 
lic ought to understand is, that to in 
flame the passions of the weak-minded 
by such utterances as we have cited, 
with no attempt to justify them, is to 
assume the very gravest responsibility. 
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PRAISE TO WHOM PRAISE IS DUE. 


Tue circular addressed by President 
Fish of the Illinois Central Railroad to 
the employees of that corporation, which 
has just been published, will be read with 
gratification by every conservative citi- 
zen. Mr. Fish states that, with few ex- 
ceptions, the employees of the company 
remained faithful to their obligations. 
They performed their duties without 
flinching, and exhibited a coolness, 
steadiness, and intrepidity in trying 
situations which merit the highest 
praise. For their resolute and efficient 
efforts to overcome the malignant vio- 
lence of the mob, and for their extraor- 
dinary exertions put forth in the face of 
great. difficulties to protect the property 
in their charge, President Fish expresses, 
in behalf of his company, his heartfelt 
thanks. In this sentiment the commu- 
nity at large may properly join. 

For it should not be forgotten what 
loyalty and fidelity signify under such 
conditions as existed at the time of the 
Chicago riots. It is altogether natural 
and altogether right that men depend. 
ent upon their daily labor for their daily 
bread should be united by the strongest 
bond of sympathy. Any increase that 
they can gain in wages means for those 
who are not vicious a positive increase 
in the comforts of their homes: better 
food, better sanitary conditions, better 
medical attendance, better clothing, 
more books, more of the ‘‘ sweetness 
and light’’ which outweigh most mate- 
rial comforts. Nor is it in the least to 
be wondered at if men of this class be- 
lieve that such gains are to be made 
only by concerted action on their 
part. The very atmosphere in this 
country is permeated with the fallacy 
of protection. American workmen have 
been brought up to believe that their com- 
‘paratively high wages have been due to 
the imposition of taxes by Congress. 


They unquestionably believe that this 


beneficent governmental power has been 
utilized by the rich men of the country 
for their own benefit, and Heaven knows 
there has been ground enough for their 
belief. Astruggle for higher wages, there- 
fore, enlists the heart of every working- 
man, and neutrality in such a struggle 
is felt to be a kind of treachery. To in- 
cur the odium involved in defeating the 
purposes of strikers involves no small 
degree of courage. When this odium 
is deliberately incurred from the convic- 
tion that the methods of strikers are 
prejudicial to the common welfare, we 
have a display of patriotism in its most 
genuine form. 

But it is not only unpopularity that 
threatens these men who have risen su- 
perior to the prejudices of their class. 
Many of them incur danger, as is forci- 
bly set forth in the following extract 
from the American Architect and Build- 
ing News: 

‘Few persons outside the ranks of certain 
tr.des realize the force of the appeal to fear 





which Debs and his like bring to bear on those 
whom they wish to subject. The temper in 
which the ringleaders, encouraged by official 
apathy or sympathy, were disposed to deal 
with those who resisted their dictation, is 
sufficiently shown by the circular placarded 
about the Chicago stock yards, denouncing 
the men who returned to their work as ‘scabs,’ 
and calling upon all persons to ‘treat them as 
such,’ accompanied by other posters, explain- 
ing the latter expression by advocating that 
all ‘scabs’ should be imme liately assassinated. 
We, who read of such things in the newspa- 
pers with mild deprecation, need, in order to 
appreciate the resolution required by the faith- 
ful engineers and firemen, to imagine the 
fences around our houses and offices adorned 
with placards, officially signed by persons 
intimately connected with the Governor of 
the State and the executive department of 
the city, ‘branding’ us as ‘scabs,’ and 
fiercely urging the public to ‘treat us as 
such,’ explained by others representing us 
hanging to lamp-posts, and inviting all per- 
sons out of employment to join at once in 
carrying out this amiable suggestion. If, in 
connection with these incidents, we were to 
miss, at frequent intervals, our associates 
in business from their accustomed places, a 
blood-stain at their doors indicating what 
had become of them, we must acknowledge 
that we should be strongly tempted to close 
our offices for a time; and that to go on with 
our work, simply to fulfil our engagements 
with our clients, would require a moral 
and physical courage on which we might 
justly plume ourselves for the rest of our 
days. Yet this is just what the men have 
done who have remained st work during the 
furious reign of Debs and Sovereign; and, 
modest as they suppose to be their part in 
the history of this republic, the country owes 
them a debt of gratitude which it can never 
repay. Years hence, when Americans can 
earn an honest living in their own way, with- 
out being ‘ branded,’ or ‘ treated as such,’ at 
the dictation of any despot, the brave engi- 
neers of our Western railroads will, we hope, 
be honored as they deserve.” 


This is well and eloquently put; nor is 
it at alltoostrongly stated. We are glad 
that President Fish has taken the opportu- 
nity toexpress this feeling in behalf of the 
great corporation which he represents, 
and we are especially pleased to see that 
he also declares that ‘‘ the public autho- 
rities in every county and town along 
the Illinois Central Railroad, almost 
without exception, early saw the imbe- 
cility and wickedness of the move- 
ment which had been set on foot.” 
Such expressions on the part of the 
managers of our railroad corporations 
tend to promote good feeling .and to re- 
move unreasonable prejudices. We are 
of opinion that these managers might, 
with the approval of the stockhold- 
ers, go somewhat further, and add to 
a ‘‘vote of thanks’’ some more sub- 
stantial recognition of faithful service. 
We do not believe that men should 
be paid for patriotism or rewarded 
for doing their duty. But, as Mr. Fish 
says, the exertions in this case were ex- 
traordinary and the risks undergone 
exceptional We do not believe that 
we misrepresent the stockholders in our 
railroads when we say that they would 
heartily approve the expenditure of a 
portion of their money in paying for 
services which have had an exceptional 
pecuniary value to them, and which 
have cost their employees exceptional 
sacrifices. We are quite satisfied that it 
is better to spend money in this way 
than in rate-wars, or even in political 
contributions. Possibly a corporation 





that should adopt such a policy might 
find itself so strengthened in the devo- 
tion of its servants and in the support of 
the best public opinion that it could 
defy blackmailing legislation If the 
amount of the ‘‘ corruption fund”’ could 
be applied in this way, some corporations 
might even find it a pecuniary gain. 
‘‘There is that scattereth and yet in- 
creaseth.”’ 








A GAIN FOR CIVIL-SERVICE REFORM. 


THE cause of civil-service reform, as ad- 
ministered by the Commission, has won 
an emphatic advance, and by an agency 
from which little was expected this 
year, namely, by action of the present 
Congress. It was accomplished in the 
quietest and most unobtrusive manner, 
and it may be questioned whether 
any considerable number of either 
the friends or the enemies of civil-ser- 
vice reform realize the magnitude of 
the achievement. The clerical force of 
the Civil-Service Commission is largely 
obtained by detailing clerks from the 
various departments, who then, under 
the orders of the Commission, perform 
suchexamining work as is needed for 
the service of the respective departments 
whence they are detailed. Such an ar- 
rangement was in every way unsatisfac- 
tory. The departments would natural- 
ly enough detail the least valuable 
members of their own forces, retain- 
ing the best for their own use, so that 
the Commission was obliged frequently 
to send back the detail. In the second 
place, the clerks naturally disliked to be 
removed from the regular line of promo- 
tion in their own departments and put 
where they had no such chance, and, 
knowing that, after all, their destiny was 
not in the hands of their new employ- 
ers, they lacked one great incentive 
to faithful service. It might happen, and 
it has happened, that a department has, 
in its determination to be economical, in- 
formed a clerk that his services were no 
longer required after a certain date, 
while he was doing satisfactory work 
under the Civil-Service Commission, 
which was anxious to retain his services. 

In order to remedy this uncomfortable 
state of things, a modest clause was in- 
serted in an appropriation bill, simply 
putting the clerks detailed from the de- 
partments under the control of the Com- 
mission, and transferring the appropria- 
tion of their salaries from the depart- 
ments to the Commission ; also providing 
that, in future, estimates for their sala- 
ries should be submitted by the Commis- 
sion and not by the respective depart- 
ments. 

This clause was instantly pounced up- 
on by the spoilsmen in the House of 
Representatives. They were already 
armed with more than one amendment 
to the executive appropriations, tending 
to destroy, or at least to nullify, the 
Commission. Feeling only too sure that 
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these would hardly be adopted in their 
own house, and certainly not in the Se- 
nate, they eagerly attacked the clause 
just described on the point of order as 
new legislation. The appropriation com- 
mittee readily admitted as much, but 
deprecated insistence on the point of 
order, and urged the need of the appro- 
priation. It was in vain; out the clause 
went, to the great satisfaction of those 
who at the same time were trying to 
strike from the bill all provision for the 
Commission. The Senate, however, 
took a different view of the matter. 
In that body new legislation may be, 
and frequently is, introduced by way of 
amendment. Accordingly, when the 
legislative, executive, and judicial ap- 
propriation bill was reported to the 
Senate, it contained a clause granting 
to the Civil-Service Commission a force 
of thirty-six clerks of its own, duly 
classified, in place of detailing an 
equal number from the departments, 
with an appropriation therefor of $52,- 
000; providing also that the Commission- 
ers might transfer to their own rolls 
any of the detailed department clerks 
who had proved useful as examiners. 

It will be seen at once how much such 
a provision increases the efticiency of the 
Commission and the freedom and spirit 
of those in itsemploy. The amendment 
was agreed to in the Senate with no 
objections, and with scarcely a word of 
debate. When the bill came into con- 
ference there is no record of any dif- 
ference of opinion; and when the confe- 
rees reported to the House of Represent- 
atives that a long string of Senate 
amendments had been agreed to, includ- 
ing amendment No. 82, assigning thirty- 
six clerks to the Civil-Service Commis- 
sion, there was scarcely a member who 
distinguished this particular clause as 
part of the statement of the conferees. 
In the discussion of half an hour that 
followed, the provision was not mention- 
ed, the report was agreed to, the bill was 
passed; it has since been signed by the 
President, and the Civil-Service Com- 
mission, by act of Congress, is put upon 
a firmer and more efficient basis than it 
ever has had since its establishment, by 
the quiet, intelligent, and vigilant work 
of its friends in the Senate, duly second- 
ed by those in the House. 

The gain of such legislation to the 
cause of civil-service reform is greater 
than might be supposed by one who 
merely read the text of the clause allud- 
ed to. Every step which enables the 
Commissioners to do their work more 
speedily, efficiently, and systematically 
makes the results of that work more 
completely felt by the people and by the 
departments. As long as they were to 
some extent dependent on those depart- 
ments for the very machinery by which 
they worked, there was, there could not 
but be, a feeling of uneasiness and strain 
in all their operations Now that they 
can work for themselves, and their 





force, small as it is, is their own, they 
will undertake more than ever to demon- 
strate that their service isneeded by the 
country; that the more efficient it is, the 
more acceptable it will be, and that the 
institution which has outlived so many 
attacks from open and secret enemies, 
responds to a real demand from the 
country which no future Congress will 
dare to undervalue or reject. 

OUTSIDE INTEREST IN THE ORIENTAL 

WAR, 

THE merits of the quarrel between 
China and Japan remain for most peo- 
ple in this part of the world as obscure 
as they have been from the beginning. 
Nor is there, apparently, any preponde- 
rance of sympathy here for either party 
to the struggle. Yet it is evident that, 
since it was settled that the controversy 
was to be referred to the arbitrament of 
war, no little interest has been taken in 
the contest by those whose direct con- 
cern in it is hard to see. 

A part of this interest comes, no doubt, 
from the old idea that the adversity of 
others means our own prosperity. In 
spite of the frequent demonstration of 
the commercial and financial solidarity 
of the world, the fancy still lurks in 
many minds that it would be a splendid 
thing for our trade to have some other 
nation or nations crippled by awar. ‘‘ A 
general war in Europe’’ used, in fact, 
to be thought an infallible remedy for 
all our industrial ills, just as the Napo 
leonic wars used to be regarded by the 
squires of England as the sine qua non of 
English prosperity. This idea has sur 
vived, like so many other economic fal- 
lacies, long after the brains were out of 
it, and one hears people talking as if the 
war in the Orient might be a godsend 
to us and prove the turning of the tide 
of our financial depression. But com- 
merce does not catch fish in troubled 
waters. Even the apparent stimulus 
which comes from placing orders for 
war materials will not inure to the 
benefit of this country, as England is in 
the way of getting pretty much all of 
the trade of that kind which the war 
may create, So that, as far as we are 
concerned, the idea that the troubles of 
others mean our own happiness is not 
likely to receive so much as surface con 
firmation. Substantial injury to our 
trade in the East is a far more probable 
result than apparent benefit to it. 

Another way in which outside interest 
is shown in the struggle between Japan 
and China is perhaps more rational, 
though equally selfish. It springs from 
a desire to have a demonstration, at 
the expense of somebody else, of how 
modern men-of-war and armaments will 
stand the test of actual warfare. It isa 
fact, which disturbs the sleep of naval 
constructors, that none of them can ap 
peal to actual experience to say how 
modern ironclads are going to behave 
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in real battle. Every civilized nation 
has gone on building them and making 
them huger and (on paper) deadlier, but 
there has long been a nervous feeling 
that they might not act, in the water 
and enveloped in smoke and with torpe 
does dashing at them, precisely accord 
ing to theory. Since the battle of Lissa 
in 1866 there has been no satisfactory 
fighting test of the modern armored bat 
tle-ship, and naval experts have a con 
suming anxiety to see one. Some of our 
hotspur naval lieutenants are willing 
enough to make the test themselves, but 
nearly all others who take an interest in 
naval warfare would prefer to see other 
countries made the subject of experi 
ment. What better corpus eile could be 
found than the half-civilized Japanese 
and Chinese? 

There is, in fact, an added interest for 
the spectator in the fact that the con 
testants are but half-civilized. They 
have been playing at the game of civiliz 
ed life for some years now, but there 
has been all the while on the part of 
Western nations a half-amused feeling 
that it was all a pretty farce How 
will the veneer of civilization stand 
the friction of wart Will the laws 
of war be observed by powers that 
only lately and reluctantly have given 
their assent to the modern doctrines of 
international law? The atrocities in the 
naval battle already fought make this 
seem highly doubtful. Then, how are 
these men going to manage the arms of 
precision with which they have been 
hastily equipped? It is probable that 
their warships will be commanded by 
foreigners; but in the end, and if the 
struggle is as prolonged as now seems 
likely, the thing will come down to 
their own capacity to handle battle -sbips 
and serve artillery. Have they the tech- 
nical skill and the flexibility of nature 
to adapt themselves to these strange con- 
ditions? 

Far more profitable is it for outsiders 
to give their attention, as some are 
doing, to the lesson in government which 
Japan is setting the world. As far as 
she is concerned, it is fairly evident that 
the war has been undertaken in a Jingo 
spirit, to divert attention from the diffi- 
culties at home. The Government has 
twice had a deadlock with Parliament 
in the past few months, and has twice 
dissolved it in the hope of getting a 
more manageable majority. The elec- 
tions to the new Parliament are to be 
held this month, and the Government 
has obviously been willing to get a 
pliant majority by appealing to the war 
spirit and thus overshadowing the im- 
mense difficulties of domestic policy 
which confront the nation. It has 
borrowed representative institutions, as 
well as modern arms, from Western na- 
tions, and now it is letting go the 
former to use the latter. The ener- 
gy and intellect of modern Japan, great 
as they are, are none too great to devote 
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themselves exclusively to the arduous 
task of fitting their country for the 
peaceful assimilation and development 
of modern ideas, in government as well 
as in science. To give over this great 
work and plunge into war is little short 
of a sheer reversion to barbarism. 
Certainly, if Japan is successful, the 
consequences will be important, not 
only in checking her republican develop- 
ment, but in seriously complicating her 
foreign relations. Success now un- 
doubtedly means a foothold on the con- 
tinent. Japan talks of reforms in the 
Corean government, but it is the Corean 
territory she has her eyes upon. She 
will take that and as much else as she 
can wrest from China, if strong enough. 
Nor will she omit to claim any of the 
Pacific islands which she thinks essen- 
tial to her predominance. Once shown to 
be the aggressive and rising power of the 
East, she will not rest for a day under 
those treaties with other powers which 
limit her sovereignty. Victory in the 
war against China would mean speedy 
and serious complications with all those 
powers. But she will not be victorious 
if the superior numbers and the tougher 
fibre of her antagonist can be squarely 
brought into a contest with her more 
brilliant but less solid qualities. 








THE FRENCH POPULISTS. 


Paris, July 16, 1894. 


THE most far-reaching and important result 
of last year’s Parliamentary elections in this 
country was not the almost entire annihila- 
tion of the monarchical parties and the conse- 
quent overwhelming victory of the Republi- 
cans; it was the choice of some fifty out-and- 
out socialists—miners, mechanics, agitators, 
and, in two or three cases, politicians of solid 
education, wide legislative experience, and re- 
markable oratorical gifts; M. Jean Jaurés, for 
example, being one of the most brilliant de- 
baters on the floor of the House. 

At first militant socialists held aloof from 
politics. A seat in the Chamber of Deputies 
seemed to have no attraction for them, while 
the mere mention of the aristocratic Senate 
put theminarage. But this aversion for the 
Palais Bourbon and the Luxembourg gradually 
disappeared. The attention of the whole na- 
tion was so absorbed during the first years of 
the present republic in the bitter struggle over 
its foundation that socialism, which in one 
form or another has always had a following in 
France, was relegated to the background. But 
in 1888 a sufficient number of pronounced so- 
cialists, or so-called socialists, had succeeded in 
securing seats in the Chamber to warrant the 
formation of a ‘“‘group.” Though a score of 
names were found on its list, probably not more 
than a dozen were those of genuine socialists. 
The little company kept on growing, however, 
from year to year until it has become a factor 
that can no longer be neglected in parliamen- 
tary computations. For instance, to cite but 
one example out of many, the overthrow last 
May of the Casimir-Perier cabinet was due, in 
large measure, to this group of socialists. 

How completely the early antipathy for pub- 
lic life has disappeared from among the so- 
cialists is strikingly shown by the fact that 
**Citizen” Thivier, the peasant Deputy who 





attends the sittings of the Chamber attired in 
the traditional blouse of his class, did not hes1- 
tate recently to stand for the much-vilified Se- 
nate—the first instance, I believe, of a socialist 
taking this step. He even offered as a bait for 
votes to add wooden shoes to his blouse if 
elected. Another example of this change of 
front was seen when M. Floquet came forward 
for a seat in the same body. On this occasion 
the socialist delegates in the college pronounced 
themselves almost to a man in favor of send- 
ing up their friends to the Upper House. 

The following extract from a letter of M. 
Toussaint, one of the Paris workingmen Depu- 
ties, gives the reason why the Socialists now 
desire to enter Parliament: 

‘We know full well,” he writes me, ‘‘ that 
none of our demands will be acted upon by the 
present Chamber. Consequently our réle con- 
sists in producing in the Chamber and in the 
country the greatest possible amount of agita- 
tion, by which means we hope to awaken the 
masses and convince workingmen that, in the 
struggle for emancipation, they can count on 
themselves alone; that it is only by grouping 
ourselves into societies and clubs for the study 
of social questions that we shall be able final- 
ly to form an organization solid enough to 
wrench from the capitalist class those privi- 
leges which it will not abandon uuless forced 
todoso. But, in order that the economic re- 
volution for which we are preparing the way 
may be durable, it must find acceptance in 
men’s minds. This is the difficult task to 
which our Deputies are addressing themselves 
with all the energy they possess.” 


M. Jules Guesde, one of the boldest and most 
extravagant of the ‘‘revolutionary socialist” 
Deputies, a thorough-going advocate of ‘‘ pro- 
pagande par le fait,” thus expressed the same 
idea in a recent speech: 

‘* Those who count on the socialist Deputies 
for the triumph of our ideas will be disappoint- 
ed. We do not intend to ask the Chamber to 
really carry out our programme. We shall 
not waste time in trying to convert our col- 
leagues. It suffices us to combat them. It is 
the country we are laboring to bring over to 
our ideas. We shall call upon the nation to 
accomplish, by its own efforts, the social revo- 
lution. We look upon Parliament simply as a 
means for propagandism. It furnishes us our 
tribune. It is a new instrument of publicity 
which has been placed at our disposal. Far 
from us the chimera that our social revolution 
can be brought about by parliamentary or 
constitutional measures. We make no distinc- 
tion between legal and illegal action. We en- 
joy the benefit of being able to have recourse 
to one or the other, according to circumstan- 


” 


ces. 


And this programme is being followed to the 
letter,and even with considerable success. The 
socialist Deputies have provoked during the 
past year several general debates and won one 
or two moral victories, They have also called 
public attention to their cause by the intro- 
duction of various bills, none of which, how- 
ever, has passed. One of these, fathered by 
M. Goblet, has to do with mines and miners, 
and its capital clause, which will kill it, de- 
clares that if a strike continues beyond a cer- 
tain period, the State may step in and with- 
draw the concession without indemnifying the 
company. The object of a second measure, 
which originates with M. Jaurés, is to put an 
end to the complaints of the agricultural 
classes, whom the socialists are now exerting 
every nerve to bring over, about the competi- 
tion caused by foreign corn. This desideratum 
is to be attained by the State assuming the 
monopoly of the buying and selling of this 
import. Thus, according to the project, the 


selling price will be kept constant whatever 
the purchasing price may be. 

It may be well to describe now, briefly, the 
nature of the organization of this Socialist, or 
Workingmen’s party, as the leaders prefer to 








call it. Its origin is the famous International 
Association of the epoch of the Second Empire, 
though its present form is the result of many 
congresses held in the various capitals of Eu- 
rope during the past twenty-five or thirty 
years. M. Victor Dejeante, a hat-maker, who 
represents one of the Paris districts in the 
Chamber of Deputies, has kindly furnished me 
a description of the organization of this body, 
from which it appears that the party is made 
up of ‘‘regional federations.” Each federa- 
tion has its headquarters in the city which is 
the acknowledged industrial centre of the sur- 
rounding country. Correspondence between 
the various federations is carried on through 
the general secretary of the party appointed 
by the federations themselves. There are two 
sorts of bodies in these federations—trade so- 
cieties, and clubs devoted to the study of social 
questions, The members of the latter are gene- 
rally members, also, of the former, so that 
the ideas prevailing in the clubs are spread 
among the real workingmen. When election 
day comes round, these clubs are easily con- 
verted into election committees that aid in 
every possible way the triumph of the labor 
candidates at the polls. The Workingmen’s 
party is thus exceedingly well organized for 
conducting a political campaign, and as none 
of the other parties knows what organization 
is, at least in the American sense, this may go 
far to explain the success of the socialists last 
year at the ballot-boxes. 

Now a word about the Workingmen’s plat- 
form. The ‘legislative programme” adopted 
and revised at several congresses contains, 
among a long list of whereases, the following: 
“The emancipation of the laboring classes can 
be brought about only through their own 
efforts”; ‘‘The subjection of labor to capital is 
the source of all political, moral, and material 
servitude; hence the economic enfranchise- 
ment of labor is the principal aim to which 
every political movement should be subordi- 
nated”; ‘‘The emancipation of labor is not 
simply a local or national problem, but, on the 
contrary, interests the working classes of all 
so-called civilized countries.’ Whence the 
four following resolutions: ‘‘ The final aim of 
the party is the complete emancipation of all 
human beings without distinction of sex, race, 
or nationality.” ‘* This emancipation cannot 
be accomplished until the socialization of the 
materials of labor gives rise to a communistic 
state of society in which ‘each, giving accord- 
ing to his strength, will receive according to 
his needs.’”’ ‘‘In order to attain this end, it 
is necessary, on account of class distinction, to 
keep up a political party in opposition to the 
various political parties of the middle and up- 
per classes.” ‘‘This enfranchisement can be 
secured only by revolutionary measures; hence 
the reason for seeking to gain a foothold in 
the public assemblies of town, province, and 
state, to be used for purposes of propo- 
gandism.” 

The platform consists of two parts—one 
purely political and the other economic. Un- 
der the first head are demanded the following 
reforms: Direct legislation by the people, the 
American town meeting and the Swiss refer- 
endum being in the minds of those who intro- 
duced this ‘‘ plank”; the consideration, during 
the session in which they are introduced, of all 
bills emanating from workingmen’s organiza- 
tions; an elective judiciary; the gratuitous ad- 
ministration of justice; removal from the code 
of every discrimination unfavorable to the la- 
boring classes, women, or natural children; 
the suppression of standing armies; the gene- 
ral arming of the people,and the development of 
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local self-government. In economics, the plat- 
form calls for a complete system of free educa- 
tion; one day’s rest in each week; a working- 
day of eight hours for adults, six for those un- 
der eighteen, no night work for children, and 
only six hours of night work for adults; work- 
ingmen’s corporations to fix the scale of wages, 
with fines and imprisonment for employers 
who offer wages below this scale; the holding 
of employers responsible for labor accidents, 
and requiring them to pay compensation in 
proportion to the degree of injury done to their 
employees; equal pay for equal work, without 
distinction of sex; the prohibiting of employ- 
ers from imposing fines or reducing wages in 
any way; the appointment of inspectors, chosen 
by the workingmen’s corporations, whose du- 
ties shall be the examination of workshops, 
factories, mines, etc., in order to pass on the 
nature of the work, the hygienic arrangements, 
the precautions against accidents, etc. ; the sup- 
pression of the public debt; the assumption by 
society of the support of the old and sick of the 
laboring classes; the abolition of all indirect 
taxation and the establishment of a single tax, 
of a decidedly progressive nature, on all prop- 
erty, both capital and revenue—with an excep- 
tion, however, in favor of persons whose in- 
come does not exceed 3,000 francs a year; a re- 
turn to the State of all inheritances in collate 
ral line; and, as regards direct inheritances, a 
return to society of all above 20,000 francs. 

The Republicans in Parliament have not 
been slow, especially during more recent 
years, {in trying to check the advance of social- 
ism by forestalling the demands of the leaders. 
It cannot be denied that the Third Republic 
has already done a good deal to ameliorate the 
condition of the French laboring classes. Some 
of these innovations were pointed out by Ad- 
vocate-General Sarrut in his speech before the 
Paris Court of Appeals at its annual opening 
meeting in October, 1890.* The fact of such 
a personage selecting such a subject for his 
discourse on such an oceasion is significant in 
itself. But M. Sarrut did not exhaust the list, 
and new measures of a similar kind have been 
added since he spoke. The establishment of 
hundreds, perhaps it would be more correct to 
say thousands, of free schools; of popular 
savings banks, benevolent societies, pension 
funds; the passing of laws for the protection of 
women and children employed in factories and 
of employees in general against accidents; the 
appointment by the minister of commerce of a 
Superior Council on Labor, composed of well- 
known specialists whose duties are the study of 
labor problems, and by the Chamber of Depu- 
ties of two standing committees of thirty-three 
members each, empowered to examine and re- 
port bills on this same subject—such are 
some of the more prominent acts of the Gov- 
ernment and Parliament in their efforts to sa 
tisfy the demands of the French Populists 

But in their attempt tocheck * the socialistic 
endosmosis,” as M. Yves Guyot describes the 
tendency I have been dwelling on, the Repub- 
licans do not confine themselves to legislative 
bills and lyceum discussions. They have long 
been keeping up a heavy fire of hot shot 
from the hustings, the printing-presses, and 
the newspapers. ‘*Tocount upon Revolutiona- 
ry Collectivism bringing about social pro- 
gress,” says one of their organs, ‘‘ would be 
like expecting hail to ripen the harvest, or 
hate to produce fraternal union, or intestine 
war to increase the strength and happiness of 
a nation.” Whereupon the French Populists 
reply in the words of M. de Rémusat: ‘* No 


** L(Euvre Legislative de la Troisiéme Ré publiqu 
dans le Domaine des Questions Sociales.” Paris: Nee. 
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tradition possesses absolute and definitive au 
thority; a step in advance is always possible 
in everything”; or in these of Heine: * We 
have for eighteen hundred years been giving 
Cesar far too much; what remains shall now 
be for us.” THEODORE STANTON, 


MT. MONADNOCK AND BEN NEVIS.—L. 
ENGLAND, July, Ist 
AFTER reading books and special articles, 
after poring over maps and sections of foreign 
lands in the effort to compare them justly 
with one’s home country, it is a rare pleasure 
to stand on their hills and see the original 
‘Seopy ” of the books and maps outspread to the 
horizon. So it has been inthe last month, in a 
comparison that I have sought to draw between 
the geography of our New England plateau and 
that of the Scotch Highlands. The comparison 
isnot so much concerned with area or height as 
with geographical development, in which the 
two regions resemble each other somewhat 
closely. Following various students of the 
question at home, of whom Prof. Emerson of 
Amherst was the earhest, it is now generally 
understood that our New England upland isan 
old mountain region, once rising tp great 
heights, as is indicated by the extreme distor 
tion of its rocks; that its latest period of moun- 
tain growth is nevertheless so long past as to 
have allowed the destructive forces of the at- 
mosphere to wear the mountains down to a 
lowland of moderate relief close to sea level 
toa peneplain, as | should term it; and that 
only after the broad uplifting of this lowland 
to a gently slanting upland were the present 
valleys excavated in it. The lowland was not 
worn down perfectly smooth by any means 
Remnant mountains rose above it, for they 
still surmount the upland. The type of such 
remnants of the earlier cycle of erosion may be 
found in Mt. Monadnock, a grand conical 
mass in southwestern New Hampshire, ris 
ing about sixteen huudred feet 
plateau platform, which is there 
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The White Mountains appear to be simply a 
cluster of Monadnocks, preserved by some px 
culiarity of structur r drainage not vet 


fully explained 
The valleys that have been eroded in the New 


England upland sin ts slanting elevation 
follow a simple law. They are shallow near 
the coast, where the uplift was small; they 
deepen inland, where the uplift was greater 
Indeed, it is largely from this variation in the 


depth of the valleys that the une 





of the old lowland toa slanting upland is de 
termined. The valleys are st 
the rocks are resistant; but they are already 
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broad where the rocks are relatively weak 


The Connecticut and its branches illustrate all 











these features. Near Long Island Sound, the 
river has incised its vall one or two hun- 
lred feet beneath the in northern 
Massachusetts it is fully a thousand feet be- 
neath the plateaus east aud west. The Deer 


field River, ent he Connecticut from the 


Hoosac tunnel district, runs ina deep and nar- 





row valley—deep, because cut in a high up 





land: narrow, because the crystalline rocks 
there are so resistant that there has not yet 


been time for the valley to widen greatly. The 





Quinipiac, entering the Sound at New Haver 


drains a broad and relatively sha “ 
broad, because the red sandstones ¢) ‘ 
comparatively weak a have already | 


greatly consumed, shallow, because near 
shore the upland has only a moderate elevatior 
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precession is still mar bY On the wav & 
Edinburgh, I stopped a couple of hours at Ap- 


pleby in the vale of Pden, with the mountains 











of the Lake District on the west, and the bold 
es Arpn nt ‘ th l nine } 411 tl P ist 
this being in the | I an east w ! ght 
blow me at stag n, and form the p 
ir isolate , known there as the Helm 

Py. yreat t i it west 

f the escarn nt I iv. how er. Was 
i “ it was the prevalent s tl 

wester, in deference to whi many of the 
trees were crowing ne-sided There was no 
Helm bar, but floatin i threw climb 
Ing shadows ver the n ntain slope in 
trulv homelike fashion. Moreover, the floor 
of the vallev was rolling with drumlins—great 
whale-backed hills of glacial drift, familiar 
all about Boston, where they make the islands 


in the harbor and many of the hills on the 
land; but over the hills at Appleby rose the 
skviarks with eager song, and they have no 
match at home. Then, like Lochinvar, a run 
over the border, but unhappily alone; through 


the bare hills of the southern uplands of Scot- 


land, with their long even slopes, bright with 
grass or dark with heather; across the open 
lowlands with their farms and collieries; and 
at last the spans of the great Forth bridge rose 
over the treed ridges as the train neared Ed- 
inburgh in the long northern twilight 

The Scottish capital gave me a most pleasant 
meeting with three leaders in their respective 





subjects: Prof. James Geikie, at work on a 
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new edition of his ‘ Great Ice Age’; Dr. Alex- 
ander Buchan, by whom the meteorological 
records of the Challenger expedition were dis- 
cussed, and from whom weshall next have an es- 
say on ocean temperatures and currents; and 
Mr. J. G. Bartholomew, chief of the Edinburgh 
Geographical Institute, under whose energetic 
direction this great publishing house produces 
about five million copies of maps of many 
kinds yearly. The office of the Geological 
Survey of Scotland was also visited in final 
preparation for the excursion into the High- 
lands; for unfortunately the publications of 
the British surveys are rarely found complete 
at home outside of the governmental bureaus 
in Washington. Very few copies of the 
British geological reports and maps are pre- 
sented to libraries in foreign countries, and 
the, price at which they are sold practically 
forbids their purchase. The maps are, more- 
over, colored by hand, so that every copy is 
expensive; while ours are lithographed, and 
‘*additional copies” are of only nominal cost 
—perhaps three or four cents-apiece. The 
policy of her Majesty’s Stationer’s Office is in 
all these matters just opposite to what prevails 
in our bureaus in Washington. With us the 
intention is to give as wide a distribution as 
possible, either free or at a very moderate 
cost, to the maps and reports whose expensive 
preparation is warranted only by their gene- 
ral use. The British practice almost seals up 
the costly results of the geological surveys, 
and thus greatly diminishes the profit result- 
ing from them. It was a satisfaction to learn 
that this opinion, formed at home, was shared 
and emphatically expressed over here. 
Distances are so short on the British Isles 


-that the morning steamers leaving Glasgow 


for the sea lochs on the west coast are over- 
taken at the mouth of the Firth of Clyde by the 
early trains from Edinburgh, thus saving a 
stop over night in the smoky manufacturing 
rival of the capital. The run through the 
Kyles of Bute quickly introduces the traveller 
to the delightful combination of steep high- 
lands and deep narrow waters that charac- 
terizes this beautiful part of the world. The 
Crinan Canal cuts off the long passage around 
the peninsula of Cantyre, and gives oppor- 
tunity for a pleasant walk, if the day is by 
exception not rainy, while the little canal 
steamer passes up and down through the locks. 
A third steamer, waiting at the further end of 
the canal, runs up to Oban in the afternoon, 
and there most of the passengers disembark, 
to make the trip around Mull to Staffa the 
next day, and only the few go on through Loch 
Linnhe to Fort William at its head, although 
here the mountains are bolder than any below 
Oban, the view up Glen Coe from Ballachulish 
being especially striking. As the upper moun- 
tain slopes were much of this day obscured by 
clouds, a much humbler feature of the scenery 
attracted my attention. This was the ‘twen- 
ty five-foot beach,” of peculiar interest in the 
sea lochs from its distinctness and its control of 
population. It is a mark of wave work when 
the sea stood higher on the land. There is a 
cliff from ten to thirty feet in height cut in the 
mountain side, with caves frequently indent- 
ing its level base, and a smooth gravelly 
or sandy slope stretching two or three hundred 
feet from the foot of the cliff to the present 
shore. Where streams from the glens entered 
quiet water, the beach spreads out into a delta. 
Where eddying currents carried the gravels 
outward from the old shore, the beach locally 
widens, recalling the much larger examples of 
this process on our coast in Cape Canaveral and 
its fellows further north. Where the moun- 





tains descend abruptly to an exposed coast, as 
on the promontories between the sea lochs, the 
gravelly waste from the land was washed 
away into deeper water by the strong waves, 
and only a ragged rocky bench remains, now 
taking the form of ‘‘skerries,” or low ledgy 
islands, where the former wave action was 
especially violent. 

It is not too much to say that nine-tenths of 
the scanty population of this region live ac- 
cording to the opportunity afforded by the 
gravelly beaches or the sandy deltas of this 
ancient sea margin. The roads often follow it 
for miles. The scattered cottages of the croft- 
ers are all set back close against the old sea 
cliff; their little crofts lie on the smooth bench 
in front, while their cattle and sheep are driv- 
en up to pasture on the steep mountain slopes 
above. There are no cottages on the upper 
slopes. Villages are strung along on the old 
beach, assuming a narrow linear form, like 
the towns along the banks of the Rhine in its 
gorge. On the deltas, or on the cuspate beaches 
that have been built outward by ancient cur- 
rents, there are occasional castles or halls, 
with shady groves, grassy lawns, and all the 
elegances of high life, amid the poverty of the 
smaller folk, up and down the old shore line. 
The bare skerries support no one but the light- 
house-keepers; the slopes of the mountains 
leading down to the exposed headlands are 
desolate in the extreme. There are miles and 
miles of bolder coast, seen in a later part of 
my excursion, where not even a cottage is in 
sight; no tempting bench of cultivable land in- 
vites settlement there. It would be difficult to 
find a better illustration of the control exerted 
by past processes on present opportunities, 
either in their bidding or forbidding aspects. 

W. M. D. 
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MME, DE RIEDESEL ON THE FENTON 
CASE. 


To THE EpIToR oF THE NATION: 


Srr: Mme. de Riedesel, in her memoir, states 
that the wife and daughter of Capt. Fenton, a 
Royalist absentee living in England in the time 
of the Revolutionary war, were tarred and 
feathered by the rabble of Boston. In my 
work on the United States I have repeated her 
statement, as Lord Mahon (Stanhope), in his 
‘History of England,’ had done before me. In 
the report of a meeting of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society on January 11, 1894, Dr. 
Samuel A. Green, in reference to my work, 
discusses Mme. de Riedesel’s story, and comes 
to the conclusion that it is baseless. 

‘This German Baroness,” he says, ‘‘ was a 
guileless woman, unused to the ways of the 
world—as crops out in her ‘ Letters and Jour- 
nals,’ etc.—and too readily believed improbable 
tales. She had never seen the seamy side of 
life, and her credulity was equalled only by her 
inexperience. Without doubt the story was 
told to her, and she jottedit down; but her au- 
thority in the matter is entitled to no more 
weight than specks of dust floating in the air.” 

I would very gladly cancel the passage if I 
could persuade myself that Dr. Green’s view 
was right. The exact words of Mme. de Rie- 
desel are: 

“T had, during nfy residence at Bristol, in 
England, made the acquaintance of a Capt. 
Fenton, whom the Americans claimed at the 
beginning of the war, but who remained faith- 
ful to his sovereign, and refused to go to Ame- 
rica. Upon this the infuriated rabble seized 
his wife, who was a most respectable woman, 
and a daughter of the age of fifteen, who was 








very beautiful, and stripped them both of their 
dresses, without regard to their moral worth, 
their beauty, and their delicacy; and after 
having besmeared them with tar, and covered 
them with feathers, drove them through the 
city. What had one not to fear from people 
maddened to that degree of hatred!” (‘Letters 
and Memoirs,’ pp. 196-97.) 

In an earlier part of her Memoir, recounting 
her journey from Germany to America, the 
Baroness had said: 

‘*T met in the house where I lived in Bristol 
a Capt. Fenton, whose wife had remained in 
Boston with a daughter of fourteen. He was 
a fond husband and a doting father, and beg- 
ged me to take charge of some letters on ~ 
departure for America. On my arrival 
learned that, on account of his long absence, 
Mrs. Fenton had been arrested and suffered 
much ill-treatment; but of this anon” (p. 74). 


She does not say, nor was she specially called 
upon to say, from whom she had the story. 
She does not tell us whether she saw Mrs. and 
Miss Fenton at Boston. But, being acquaint- 
ed with Capt. Fenton, and having taken let- 
ters for his wife and daughter, she is pretty 
sure to have made special inquiry about them. 
The date of the occurrence, as to which Dr. 
Green raises a question, is not given, but we 
must suppose that it was between the evacua- 
tion of Boston by the British army and the 
arrival of Mme. de Riedesel. 

Mme. de Riedesel states that she was herself 
insulted by people of the baser sort at Boston; 
that the persons of her own sex were the 
worst; that they gazed at her with indigna- 
tion, and spat when she passed near them. We 
can hardly reject her evidence in this case. 

As a German, the wife of a commander of 
auxiliaries, Mme. de Riedesel little shared the 
passions of the civil war. I have, in fact, 
found in her Memoir only one spark of royal- 
ist emotion, and this was elicited by singing 
in her presence ‘‘God save good Washing- 
ton and God damn the King,” which must 
have pained her the more because she had 
been very well received by the royal family 
in England. When she is kindly treated 
by Americans, as she often is, she heartily 
acknowledges the kindness. Nothing can be 
warmer than her tribute to the generosity and 
cbivalry of Gates and Schuyler. I see no in- 
dications of weak credulity in the Memoir. 
On the contrary, I should say that it was the 
work of a woman of sense, as well as the pic- 
ture of a very attractive character and of rare 
conjugal affection. A woman who had fol- 
lowed a camp, and a motley camp such as that 
of Burgoyne, must surely have seen the seamy 
side of life. Indeed, she had seen not a little 
that was seamy on her travels before she 
joined the camp. 

The silence of the Boston journals of that 
day, which Dr. Green proffers as negative evi- 
dence, seems natural enough. The incident 
was one which they would hardly like to 
chronicle. The negative evidence of the 
kindred of the Fentons in Boston, which Dr. 
Green also urges, will have more force than 
the silence of the journals, provided Dr. Green 
can tell us who the kindred are and what it is 
exactly that they say. No positive evidence is 
adduced by Dr. Green. 

It appears from Dr. Green’s paper that Capt. 
Fenton was an object of special odium as a 
noted Tory who had been expelled on account 
of his political proclivities from the Legisla- 
ture of New Hampshire, had been afterwards 
arrested by order of the Provincial Congress, 
and was accused of having violated his parole, 
which bound him to take himself in the first 
instance to New York. The last circumstance 
seems to explain Mme. de Riedesel’s otherwise 
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unintelligible expression as to the Americans 
having “claimed” Capt. Fenton at the be- 
ginning of the war. 

It was by an infuriated rabble, Mme. de Rie- 
desel says, that the outrage was committed, 
and Dr. Green will hardly think that there is 
a limit to the excesses of which an infuriated 
rabble, even at Boston, can be guilty in a time 
of civil war. GOLDWIN SMITH. 

Toronto, July 21, isv4. 





THE SILVER EVIL. 


To THE EpiTor oF fHE NaTION: 

Srr: People who think are at present becom- 
ing so impressed with the mischief of the so- 
called protective system fastened on the coun- 
try by a greedy minority and now fighting 
desperately for its life, that it seems to me 
another equally potent cause of disaster is in 
danger of being momentarily neglected. 

The country has been engaged for years in a 
gigantic silver speculation. We have at- 
tempted to ‘‘corner” the commodity by buy- 
ing immense quantities and struggling to con- 
vert it into money at double its value by the 
power of Congressional fiat. Like most other 
attempted corners, this has failed, but the 
worst of the effects remain, and must remain 
till we retrace our steps. The millions of sil- 
ver dug up on Western hillsides and now re- 
buried in Eastern vaults, of itself merely in- 
volves a pecuniary loss which the country is 
rich enough to stand. But unfortunately we 
have borrowed upon it; that is, we have issued 
an overwhelming and redundant mass of sil- 
ver certificates and notes ‘‘ based” upon it, to 
which paper, though it possesses no value 
anywhere else, we have in effect given the 
legal-tender quality as against our own peo- 
ple. 

Probably almost every one who addresses 
himself intelligently to this subject is familiar 
with the financial canon known to the world 
as the law of Gresham. It is the principle 
which assures us that in any country whose 
aggregate currency is redundant in quantity 
and composite in quality, the best will tend to 
disappear from circulation by either hoarding 
or exportation. Now the present currency of 
the United States includes eight different 
kinds, and is absurdly redundant in quantity 
Notwithstanding the financial wisdom of back- 
woods conventions, it is probably two or three 
times more than is required by a people whose 
entire pecuniary transactions—95 per cent., as 
we are credibly told—are conducted by checks 
and credits. 

Under these circumstances, no one need be 
surprised at the continued efflux of gold under 
any and all probable conditions of inter- 
national credit and rates of exchange. It 
seems to me that Gresham’s law is asserting 
itself as vigorously as can be reasonably ex- 
pected. Gold and gold certificates have gone 
out of common use. Greenbacks redeemable 
in gold have followed suit. National bank- 
notes payable in greenbacks are no longer 
profitable, and are being steadily withdrawn. 
We have, in fact, a badly inflated silver paper 
currency, and no other, although as yet ex- 
pressed in terms of gold. It continues to be so 
expressed because we know the Government 
can, and most of us believe it will, maintain 
this silver paper at par by purchasing it, when 
required, with gold borrowed for the purpose 
or wrung from the taxpayer. Every dollar of it 
represents simply a debt of the Government 
(i. e., the taxpayers) to meet which there is no- 
thing besides taxes and some thousands of tons 





of depreciated silver, for which there is no 
market, the demand being fully supplied from 
current production. We may as well accept 
the fact, than which few are more certain, that 
the world whom Congress cannot reach by law 
will continue to refuse this paper, and it must 
all be taken up with borrowed gold if the 
country is to maintain solvency. When that 
process shall have been seriously begun and 
honestly completed, and when Congress will 
let the people’s industries alone and abandon 
its mischievous tendency to enact prosperity 
by statute, then we can look for nothing less 
than the most prosperous commerce and indus- 
try in a land so abounding with individual 
energy and natural resources. 
Very respectfully yours, 
1. J. Wistar, 
PHILADELPHIA, July 30, 1804. 





TEMPERATURE AND VERTEBR-X. 
To THE EpiTor oF THE NaTION: 

Str: In Mr. Jordan's own ‘ Contributions to 
North American Ichthyology,’ p, 307, in the 
genus Oncorhynchus, a Pacific salmon, 0. 
chouicha, or quinnat salmon, is said to possess 
66 vertebrae, and to often attain the length of 
3 to 4 feet, and to have been known to at- 
tain a weight of 100 or more pounds. (This 
fish, by the way, should retain the specific 
name of quinnat, which everybody from Alas- 
ka to Greenland, almost, knows, rather than 
chouicha, a pame changed from = another 
name, which everybody does not know.) It is 
well known to eat up both the o/d and the young 
of its neighbor, O. nerka, a smaller species 
having only 64 vertebra. The latter, in its 
struggle to get away from its more voracious 
neighbor, ascends the stream to its highest 
source, Ss. 

Groraia, July, 1894. 


[This note relates to objections urged 
by us (Nation, April 19) against accept- 
ance of Prof. Jordan's theory of ‘‘ tem- 
perature and vertebra’’ in fishes. It 
was inspired by his assertion that, ‘‘ as 
arule, members of the same group hav- 
ing different numbers of vertebra do not 
inhabit the same waters.’’ As yet no 
evidence has, to our knowledge, been ad- 
vanced against our statement that, of 
closely allied fishes, those making most 
use of the vertebra in the column, usual. 
ly the more active and predaceous spe- 
cies, have the larger numbers of verte- 
bre, and that the differences correlate 
with habits and use instead of tempera- 
ture and selection. 

Our knowledge of the life histories of 
the Salmones is not at all complete. 
Our correspondent’s note bears the in- 
ference that the species nerka (narka, 
1764, nerka, 1774, nwerka, 17s4) is driven 
to the uppermost reaches of the streams 
by tchavitche. It may well be that to 
avoid the enemy the young are placed 
as far out of the way as possible, but 
early authorities say tchavitche, in the 
Kamtchatkan waters, is first to go up 
the streams in the yearly rush. Fishing 
for this species ‘* begins about the mid- 
die of May and lasts six weeks.’’ Nerka 


‘is caught about the middle of June : 
There are two things worth notice concerning 
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it: the first of which is, that part go before to 
the heads of the rivers, as if they were sent out 
to examine them, where some of them are 
caught before the shoals appear at the mouths 
The second is, that this fish is more plenty in 
such rivers as run out of lakes than others 
nor does it live long in the former, but hastens 
directly into the latter; in the depths of which 
it lies till the beginning of August, at which 
time it comes nearer the shore, and tries to get 
into these rivers that communicate with the 
lakes.” ‘‘Each kind of tish always ascends the 
rivers at the same time. In the month of Au 
gust sometimes two, three, nay even four spe 
cies come up at once, but each Keeps separate 
from the other. The different species of those 
fishes which are here called red fish shall be 
mentioned in giving an account of the time 
when thev come out of the sea into the rivers, 
it being remarked that they always observe 
the same order, the same species which comes 
out first one year continuing to do so the 
following. This the Kamtschadales tind to be 
so certain, that thev call their months by the 
name of the fish which are then caught The 
largest and best of these fish, and which come 
first out of the sea, are called chavitsi 


Some writers hold that this last does 
not feed while in fresh water 

The generally recognized rules of pri 
ority would tix the specitic name feha 
vitche, instead of quinnat, on the Cali 
fornia salmon. The former is a vernacu 
lar word, nearly rendered by the spelling 
given. There are several forms of the 
word in literature: chavitsi, tchavitche, 
and tchovnitche, t764, tschawitscha 
1766, tschabitscha and = tschavitecho, 
1774, tshawytscha, 174, and chouicha, 
Iss2. Quinnat, 1836, is said to be a vul- 
gar name for various species, and to 
mean shining or glittering —Ep Na- 
TION. } 

SCIENTIFIC INDEXING 

To THE Eprror oF THE Nation 

Sir: In your kind notice of ‘ Drainage 
Channel and Waterway.’ which | had the 
honor and pleasure to write, vou speak of the 
work, in the Nation of July 5, page 11, as “‘an 
excellent book, with the most inadequate index 
that it has been our fate ever to find in any 
If an index of 
fourteen pages in agate type, two columns to 


work on a technical subject.” 


the page, in a book of about 450 pages printed 
iu small pica, containing more than two thou 
sand references, with no subject or name 
omitted, is inadequate, will you kindly state 
what, in your opinion, would be an adequate 
index * 

Yours very truly, G. P. Brown, 
766 West Adams STREET, CHICAGO, July 18, 1804, 

[An index may be very full without 
being intelligently made. Our expres- 
sion reflected, perhaps too strongly, our 
vexation at being bafiled when we 
sought to find out about the rate of 
flow and volume of discharge of the new 
waterway, which we had seen in read- 
ing the book. Turning to the index, we 
found neither Velocity, Capacity, Vol- 
ume, Flow, Cross-section, Depth, Width, 
Section, Slope, Inclination, Fall, Cur- 
rent, nor Channel. Discharge and Wa- 
terway were there, but with no refer- 
ence to what we were in search of. 
We thought that such important sub- 
jects as these missing titles indicate 
shouid be traceable in an adequate 
index.—Ep. NATION. | 
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DECORUM IN BERLIN. 


To THE Eprtror or THE NATION: 


Sir: I beg to submit the following incident 
as an instance of the detail to which police atu- 
thority may extend here in Berlin : 

Wanderiug through a rather unfrequented 
part of the Thiergarten recently, I observed a 
decently clad fellow asleep on a shady bench; 
he was sitting sidewise, with one leg on one 
side and one on the other of the narrow bench, 
his head resting on his arm, while his arm was 
supported by the back of the bench. I had no- 
ticed nothing unseemly in his position, but a 
police officer, more observant than I, ap- 
proached and felt apparently no hesitation in 
rousing the fellow up and directing him not to 
straddle the bench, but to take a proper posi- 
tion. The culprit quietly complied, and the 
big policoman walked on. 

The incident is a trifling one and may go to 
confirm the fact that Berlin is well governed, 
} *may it not serve as well to make us more 

atented with our own land? For though 


sometimes called on to submit to the caprice of - 


an Irish officer ‘‘ armed with a little brief au- 
thority,” it is certain that the humblest of our 
citizens would not submit uncomplainingly to 
such a wanton interference with his happiness. 
Very truly yours, C. G. BALDWIN. 
BERLIN, July, 1894. 





‘BACK AND FORTH.” 


To THE EpitTor oF THE NATION: 


Sir: Your learned correspondent ‘‘ F. H.” is 
probably correct in the statement that the use 
of the phrase ‘‘back and forth” is now con- 
fined to America, but it may be of interest to 
note that a precisely equivalent phrase, ‘‘ back 
and forwards,” is current in Ireland. 

The Cornish ‘‘ foorth and back,” the Devon- 
shire ‘‘ voar an’ back,” and the West Somerset 
‘back and fore,” all in the sense of ‘wrong 
end to,’ are perhaps only corruptions of ‘‘ fore 
end back ” or ‘‘ back end fore.” 

Your correspondents interpretation of the 
colloquial Hibernianism ‘‘to the back of” to 
mean ‘immediately after,’ falls in naturally 
with the quotation cited, viz.: ‘‘He made her 
drink a bumper, and another to the back of 
it.” This meaning, however, does not seem to 
accord with general usage, for in the above 
phrase, as commonly heard in Ireland, the 
word “back” has its ordinary meaning of 
support or reinforcement, as in the sentence: 
‘“*T am not afraid of Johnny, nor his big 
brother to the back of him.” J.M. 

Irnaca, N. Y., July 30, 1804, 





To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: The dialect illustrations under the above 
head in your issue of the 26th inst. seem to me to 
change the obvious meaning of the speaker in 
both cases by giving ‘‘and” where “ end” 
was used. What I venture to think the woman 
said was, ‘*’Ee’ave’is ‘at on foorth eand back”: 
and did not the miner say, ‘‘I gnawed they 
pump wud na run fur ’ee ’ad they rockers in 
foorth eand back ” ? 

Very respectfully, J.G.C. 

JULY 80, 1894. 





To THE EpitoR oF THE NATION: 

Sir: ‘‘ Back and forth” is given in Webster 
in the sense of to and fro. It may not appear 
in literature, but it has been used in all parts 
of New England for a hundred and fifty years, 
and undoubtedly longer—so generally that it 
could not have originated there. ‘‘ Walking 





back and forth for a long time,” ‘‘ going back | 


and forth continually,” are common examples. 

In a letter of my great-grandfather, in 1760, 

I read: ‘‘ Indians went back and forth [from 

New Hampsbire].” Sometimes the phrase was 

varied by ‘‘forward and back,” as ‘ passing 

forward and back every day.” P.J.F. 
Cuiiyton, Iowa, July 28, 1894. 


Notes. 


Ir must have seemedas if the English-speaking 
world was already in a fair way to be satisfied 
with dictionaries of the language, but still an- 
other has just been set on foot and makes an ap- 
peal for subscribers. ‘The National Dictionary 
of English Language and Literature,’ it will be 
called, and its aim is ‘‘to include all words 
and phrase-words found in English literature 
between 1360 a. D. and the present day,” with 
the expectation of embracing ‘‘a large num- 
ber of words of good authority or of common 
speech never before registered in any diction- 
ary.” It is to be ‘‘ based on full indexes of 
several carefully selected authors, including 
Chaucer, Caxton, Elyot, North, Phil. Holland, 
Bacon, Pope, Johnson, Burke, Thackeray, Ma- 
caulay, and Ruskin.” Date of authorship 
and exact references will accompany every 
quotation, asin the ‘ New English Dictionary.’ 
The editor, Dr. C. A. M. Fennell, Barton Cot- 
tage, Cambridge, England, is but two years 
free from the great labor of the ‘Stanford 
Dictionary of Anglicised Words and Phrases’ 
—a work more apart from existing dictiona- 
ries than his new venture can be, but also less 
popular in character. The ‘National Dic- 
tionary’ will make three volumes at three 
guineas, if paid for in advance during the cur- 
rent year. Subscriptions should be sent to 
the editor. 

Charles Scribner's Sons will shortly launch a 
subscription book, ‘The Woman’s Book,’ con- 
sisting of chapters interesting to the sex con- 
tributed by many well-known writers, both 
male and female. There will be more than 
four hundred illustrations. The same firm 
have in press a new story, ‘Marsena,’ by 
Harold Frederic. 

‘A Story of Courage: Annals of the George- 
town Convent of the Visitation,’ by George 
Parsons Lathrop, will be published by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 

Little, Brown & Co. will bring out ‘Curb, 
Snaffle and Spur,’ training for young men for 
the cavalry service, by Edward L. Anderson. 

A new translation of Moliére’s works, by 
Miss K. P. Wormeley, the translator of Balzac, 
will bear the imprint of Roberts Bros. 

T. Y. Crowell & Co. have issued ‘ The Foot- 
prints of the Jesuits,’ by R. W. Thompson, ex- 
Secretary of the Navy. 

Ginn & Co. will soon have ready ‘Citizen- 
ship: A Book for Classes in Government,’ by 
Julius H. Seelye, D.D., late President of Am- 
herst College. 

William Briggs, Toronto, has in preparation 
a book of verse, ‘My Lattice,’ by Frederic 
George Scott, a Canadian poet. 

Wilson Nevens, Falmouth, Me., invites sub- 
scriptions toa genealogical record of the Ne- 
venus or Nevins families of New England, in- 
cluding those of Palmer and Gloucester, Mass., 
and of Pelham and Hollis, N. H. 

‘Quentin Durward,’ in two volumes, is the 
latest of the Waverley Novels in the Interna- 
tional Limited Edition (Boston: Estes & Lau- 
riat; New York: Bryan, Taylor & Co.). Mr. 
Lang’s task as preface-writer has visibly be- 














gun to pall upon him, and he has little to say 
except to rate ‘Quentin Durward’ with tbe 
very best work of Scott, and to supply some 
bibliographical and historical data. M. La- 
lauze furnishes the etched illustrations, with 
his usual academic grace and correctness. 

Two more volumes have been added also to 
the Dent-Macmillan pocket ‘‘Temple Shak- 
spere,” viz., ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost’ and ‘ Much 
Ado about Nothing.’ There is a charm about 
this series which bears prolonging. 

The changes in the island of Nantucket have 
not been so great since 1882 that Mr. Edward 
K. Godfrey’s ‘‘complete index and guide to 
this noted resort,” just reissued by Lee & 
Shepard, Boston, is seriously out of date. The 
interval of time, however, might well have 
been improved in providing a table of contents 
and perfecting the index. There is much his- 
tory and natural history in this volume, which 
is furnished with maps of the island and the 
town. 

Two more numbers of the series ‘* Artistes 
Célébres” (Paris: Librairie de /’Art) are be- 
fore us. That on ‘Michiel van Mierevelt et 
son Gendre [Willem Jacobsz Delff],’ by Henry 
Havard, is needlessly diffuse, and does rela- 
tively little to draw Mierevelt out of his ‘ pe- 
numbra,” by supplying fresh data from ori- 
ginal research. Still, something has been done 
in this line, and there isa large series of ex- 
amples of the work of this prolific portraitist, 
most of them engraved by his son-in-law Delff. 
Adrien Moureau’s ‘ Antonio Canal, dit le Ca- 
naletto,’ is equally expanded. A third of the 
hundred pages is given up to a preliminary 
sketch of Venetian life in the eighteenth centu- 
ry; a quarter describes the various phases of 
Venice embalmed in Canaletto’s pictures; a 
sixth (the fourth and last chapter) deals with 
Canaletto’s pupils and imitators; another sixth 
discusses his merits as painter and engraver; 
and the remaining twelve pages more than suf- 
fice to tell all that is known about his unevent- 
ful career. In short, the text seems designed 
chiefly to keep the full-page plates from crowd- 
ing each other. They occupy on the average 
every other page, and give its principal value 
to the volume. The majority are from en- 
gravings after Canaletto’s canvases, but there 
is a good sprinkling of his own skilful etchings, 
and one unpublished wash drawing. These ex- 
amples, except the last, have been drawn from 
the National Library. 

Prof. Rudolf Koegel, whose ‘Althoch- und 
Altniederdeutsche Litteratur’ forms one of the 
most valuable sections of the ‘‘ Grundriss der 
Germanischen Philologie,” has just published 
the first volume of a ‘Geschichte der Deutschen 
Litteratur bis zum Ausgange des Mittelalters’ 
(Strassburg: Triibner). It is safe to say that 
this compendium is destined to be the worthy 
successor of the works of Koberstein and 
Wachernagel. The present volume goes as far 
as the middle of the Karolingian epoch, and 
deals in a most comprehensive manner with 
the nature and development of ancient 
Germanic verse and prose. In contradistinc- 
tion from Johann Kelle, with whose ‘Geschich- 
te der Deutschen Litteratur bis zur Mitte des 
elften Jahrhunderts’ this volume in part coin- 
cides, Koegel does not confine himself to a 
consideration of the few literary fragments 
which have come down to our time, but tries 
also by a careful analysis of historical testimo- 
nies, by a searching study of archaic rem- 
nants in later literature, and through analo- 
gies with the literary development of other 
Germanic tribes, to reconstruct the earliest 
oral tradition of the German people. He suc- 
ceeds in shedding light upon many doubtful 
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points, especially in the history of the oldest 
hymnic poetry and of alliterative verse; and 
he presents, all things considered, the most 
complete picture of German literary origins 
which as yet has been given. 

It is a rather discouraging sign of the times 
that the volume recently published by Dr. M. 
Felix Korum, Bishop of Trier, and entitled 
‘Wunder und Gottliche Gnadenerweise bei der 
Ausstellung des Heiligen Rockes zu Trier im 
Jahre 1891,’ should have already passed into 
a fourth edition. The bishop does not wish 
his statements to be accepted on his own au- 
thority, but claims to give an ‘‘ aktenmiissige 
Darstellung,” or documentary presentation, of 
the miracles wrought by the holy coat of 
Trier in 1891, and thus invests them with a 
seemingly scientific character. It is hardly 
necessary to add that these certificates, issued 
by obscure curates and country doctors, or by 
an episcopal commission of theologians and 
physicians, who have very strangely forgotten 
to sign their names to their reports, have 
no evidentiary value whatever. The diseases 
said to have been healed were nervous and hys- 
terical affections, St. Vitus’s dance, anda few 
eases of certain mild forms of lupus and tabes, 
which, as is well known, often disappear for 
months and even for years without the aid of 
medicine or miracles. 

Dr. Korum has also published a pastoral let- 
ter denying the genuineness of the ‘holy 
seamless coat” of Argenteuil, and inviting 
the faithful to pay their devotions only to the 
‘choly coat” of Trier. The same conclusion 
was reached by a French Benedictine Abbé 
Vonel, whose pamphlet threatened to produce 
in Argenteuil a serious depression of spirits 
and of trade, especiully among the innkeepers, 
and was immediately suppressed by order of 
Monseigneur Richard, Archbishop of Paris. On 
the other hand, the ecclesiastical authorities of 
Argenteuil do not deny the genuineness of the 
relic at Trier, but only assert that it is an upper 
garment, whereas theirs is an under garment 
worn next to the skin, and therefore endowed 
with greater healing virtue than could possi- 
bly be possessed by a mere overcoat. The 
masses, however, seem to be scarcely affected 
by these mutual accusations and recrimina- 
tions. This is the year for the * elevation ” of 
the rival relic at Argenteuil, the gift of the 
Byzantine Empress Irene to Charlemagne, and 
already 500,000 pilgrims have flocked to the 
little town on the Seine where Héloise took 
the veil after her separation from Abélard; 
and no one doubts that scores of miraculous 
cures will be recorded and in due time official- 
ly reported. 

M. George Cogordan’s ‘ Joseph de Maistre’ is 
the latest issue in Hachette’s ‘‘ Les Grands 
Ecrivains Francais,” and it is quite worthy of 
the volumes which have preceded it. The sub- 
ject of the biography is a man whose influence 
on French thought has been larger than is 
commonly supposed, and it is this point which 
comes out clearly in M. Cogordan’s work. An 
opponent of Rousseau, a corrector of Voltaire, 
a more serious Christian than Chateaubriand, 
De Maistre held views which events justified and 
proclaimed beliefs which have proved ground- 
less. He believed Washington would never be 
built, for instance, and that Congress would 
never meet there: he was mistaken also in pre- 
dicting the early disappearance of Protestant- 
ism; but he enunciated many sound political 
views which, at the time, were scouted, and 
which have triumphed since. M. Cogordan has 
been particularly happy in reproducing the 
living personality of De Maistre, with its many 
noble traits, and in analyzing his doctrines. 





The 


Nation. 


Prosper Mérimeée forms the subject of a 
most readable and thoroughly interesting vol- 
ume by M. Augustin Filon (Paris: Hachette & 
Cie.). M. Filon was fortunate enough to know 
the great writer personally and to be some 
what intimate with several of Mérimeée’s closest 
friends. Many letters, of a contidential cha- 
racter, have been intrusted to him, and these 
various materials have enabled him to give his 
readers a very living portrait of the author of 
‘Carmen’ and ‘Colomba.’ M. Filon remains 
convinced that while it is possible that Meri 
mée’s scepticism may have been partly as- 
sumed as far as love is concerned, it was abso 
lute and sincere in all other respects, ‘* stand 
ing upright his life long on the narrow and 
giddy crest of absolute negation,” with, as he 
breathed instead of the 
A very valuable part of the book, 


died, a ‘‘ perhaps” 
usual ** no.” 
is the complete and accurate bibliography of 
Mérimeée’s works prepared by that eminent au 
thority, the Viscount de Spoelberch de Lou 
venjol, which is published here for the tirst 
time. 

The American Journal of Insanity, pub- 
lished quarterly for half a century at Utica, 
N. Y., has been purchased and will hereafter 
be published by the American Medico-Psycho 
Dr. Richard 
Dewey becomes the temporary editor 

The Scottish Geographical Magazine for 
July contains two valuable, though technical, 


logical Association of Chicago 


articles on the mountain systems of Central 
Asia, by Mr. E. 
tinuation of Otto Pettersson’s review of Swed- 
ish hydrographic research in the Baltic and 
North Seas. In this part he treats of the 
Baltic current in the Skagerack and North 


Delmar Morgan, and a con 


Sea, the salinity of its waters, its temperature 
at different seasons, and the meteorological 
consequences, all of which are illustrated by a 


series of colored plates hese are followed by 


a second instalment of Mr. D. R 
entertaining notes on the Bolivian Altiplanicie 
or highlands, mostly devoted to an account of 





the inhabitants, whom he divides into the Bo 
livians, who are of Spanish descent, the Chelos 
or half-breeds, and the Indians. Tt 

are apparently the most hopeless of the three, 
being ‘* mirthless, abject, spiritless creatures, 
whose only idea of recreation or pleasure is in 
drunken orgies of the most disgusting nature 
Although a very healthy race, with great 
powers of endurance, which, the writer sug 
gests, may be partly owing to their continual 


coca-chewing, and though many of them are 


very long-lived, be believes that, ‘‘as this In- 
dian is really incapable of improvement, he 
will probably shortly disap} a 

Roman Catholics, and, if the is 





typical of the class, their priests guide the 
with a cudgel. 

If a thorough equipment can insure success, 
the Jackson-Harmsworth Polar Expedition 
which started from England on July 11, will be 
successful It consisted of eig 


fully chosen for some special 





an astronomer, surveyor, } 
ard, and doctor. While 


Franz Josef Land, their theatre of operations, 


tographer, stew 


game is abundant in 





they have taken provisions to last four years on 
full rations, together with a large stock of 
methylated spirit for fuel and light \ novel 
feature is an aluminium boat, 1s feet by 5 feet, 


in three sections, and capable of 


holding 13 t 
20 persons, but weighing only 15) pounds 
There are also other boats and eighteen sledges, 
of extraordinary strength and lightness. and 
capable each of carrying 1,40 pounds, to be 
drawn by dogs and Siberian ponies—another 


novel feature in arctic exploration 





We have ¢ 


already described Mr. Jackson's plans, and 
will only add here that he expects to be gone 
three vears. The total cost of tl xpechition 
borne by Mr. Harmsworth, will be about $1 
tha 

The Gr bofen, a Weekly periodical pub 
ished by Grunow at Leipzig, contains in th 
number for July 12 some sharp and quite sig 
nificant remarks on ** Beamtenbeleidigung 


which the writer animadverts on the growing 


tendency of imperial prosecuting attorneys t 
shield Government officials from public criti 
cistn by rendering such censure a punishabl 
offence, and thus creating a ¢ sur 

ris hitherto unknown to t statutes of tt 


realm. Aniinsult offered to the Emperor 
to any of the confederated sovereigns ts recog 


nized by the criminal code of the German Em 





pire as ** Majestatsbeleidigung,” or lese-ma jes 
tv; and the frequency, and in many cases the 
frivolity, with which in late vears prose 
tions have been instituted under this Buse 
and the gross abuse f the legal protecti 
properly granted to a liznity of rulers, have 
given rise to much i ! is ComMMent and pr 
voked bitter feeling es is of va 
subjects and good citizens, w " ustinetavely 
inclined to show due resp. t the powers 
that be. lhe ous istiess { ¢ I ? ai 
importance, and the abut exercising ale: 
lute authority over submissive and often set 
vile subalterns, hay v excited tn t! gher 
class of public functionaries in Germany t 
desire to have a like protect <tended to 
themselves, a As strict 
emanating from the press. H e the attempt 
to revive the obsolete distinctions between 
grand and petit as formerly ay i to treason 
and larceny, and thus to establish a new 
known as **kiei Mapestatsbeletdig 
petit lese-majesty all s 
Vants the stat 

The ates ows XI at Ss a 
Hissarlik mes to us 
from the own . \ ank Calvert, 
United States . Dardanelles. It was 
rea lily seen tha t sot i burned city 
which Dr. Schliemant isiastically assum 
ed to be the city of Priam, instead of solving 
the question of the ‘Iliad fYered new prob 
lems to the archwologist. The precious objects 


and the works of art there found were evideut- 
Ivy ruder and more ancient by some centuries 
than those of Mvycenw, and therefore decided 
in the sixth 


vy. however, pottery of a Mycenwan type 


ly earlier than Homeric Troy 


was discovered, and this led Dr. Dorpfeld, as- 
sisted by Mrs. Schliemann, and later by the Ger 
man Government, to extend excavations on this 
evel, with results that are now proving fruit- 
and that may possibly be conclusive. 
l I Secbliemann’s excava 
tions obscured rather than aided this parti 
ular investigation. The area of the sixth 
itv was twice as great as the space covered by 
the successive acropolises of the other five; and, 
n consequence, their débris was dumped on 
the very spot which Dr. Dorpfeld has just been 
clearing. The massive walls he has uncovered, 
from five to six metres broad, the lofty towers, 
and the street which has been traced, may pro- 
visionally be assumed to belong to the Homeric 
Troy 
Mr. W. 1. Fletcher writes to us from Am- 
herst: ‘“‘l am in receipt of a private letter 
from Mr. M. Foster, Secretary of the Royal 
Society, in which, referring to a subject-index 
to the Catalogue of Scientific Papers, he says : 
‘Il have now to inform you that the Royal 
Society has determined to publish such a sub 
ject-index, and that it is already proceeding to 
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put the matter in hand.’ I am sure thissnews 
will be hailed with delight throughout the 
United States.” 

We have received from the Skandinavisk 
Antiquariat at Copenhagen, 49 Gothersgade, a 
catalogue of Icelandic and Scandinavian works 
of exceptional rarity or excellence, pertaining 
to the languages, literature, history, topogra- 
phy, ete., of the countries in question. ' It 
represents more than the stock in hand, and 
has therefore a bibliographical value. 


—In Harper’s for August ‘ Trilby” comes to 
an end, and so does Mr. Howells’s account of bis 
first visit to New England. He gives a report 
of his interviews with Hawthorne, Thoreau, 
and Emerson, and mentions that, when Poe 
was spoken of, Emerson said: ‘‘Oh, you mean 
the jingle-man ?” Owen Wister’s story, ‘‘ The 
Serenade at Siskiyou,” is noteworthy be- 
cause it presents a timely satire on the mushy 
sentimentalism which sympathizes with riotous 
strikers. Of the remaining fiction there is not 
much to be said. Richard Harding Davis tells 
what he assures us is a true story, and one 
would rather take his word for it than sup- 
pose so clever a writer capable of inventing 
anything so inane. Mr. Smalley narrates 
some of his experiences as a war correspondent, 
and says that during the battle of Antietam 
an officer on Gen. McClellan’s staff requested 
him to see Gen. Hooker (who had been 
wounded), “find out whether he can mount 
his horse, and, if he can, ask him whether he 
will take command of this army and drive Lee 
into the Potomac or force him to surrender.” 
‘*Up the Norway Coast,” by George C. Pease, 
contains some useful information for travellers 
in that region, not the least attractive item 
being to the effect that the mean temperature 
in July is 56°. Mr. Julian Ralph's article on 
‘Old Monmouth” might serve to point a moral 
on the literary shortcomings of much of our 
magazine literature. Itstarts very well with 
much interesting historical lore concerning 
Monmouth County, N.J., then veers off into a 
pretty enough celebration of the fish-hawks of 
the region, and winds up with a reprint of the 
Asbury Park bathing regulations. It surely 
is not exorbitant to ask that in an article of 
only fifteen pages, of which nearly one-third 
is taken up with illustrations, there should be 
a little more unity of treatment. Even the 
illustrations do not refer to anything in the 
text; however, the frontispiece, engraved by 
Victor Bernstrom after a study from nature 
by himself, may be enjoyed as confirming the 
feeling for the picturesque and the technical 
skill already displayed by the same artist on a 
larger scale in depicting the same Shark River. 


—The Century opens with an article on 
‘*Washington as a Spectacle” which would at 
once be recognized as being by Mr. Marion 
Crawford even if his name were not signed to 
it. It is pleasant to observe that his style 
gains in force and dignity. When he says, ‘‘For 
the French mind differentiates keenly, but in- 
tegrates by one rule only, which is the Pari- 
sian,” it would be some satisfaction to have an 
explanation of the Parisian rule for integrat- 
ing. The most attractive piece of fiction is 
Mrs. Mary Hallock Foote’s ‘‘ Maverick,” a mas- 
culine, tragic story. There is an instructive 
description of ‘‘ The Coleman Collection of An- 
tique Glass,” by Russell Sturgis, and a fine en- 
graving by Cole from Quentin Matsys, in his 
series of the ‘‘ The Old Dutch Masters.” In the 
fourth instalment of ‘‘Across Asia on a Bicycle” 
it is stated that one method of sweetening tea 
in use among the Russians is ‘‘ to hang a lump 





{of sugar] in the midst of a tea-drinking circle, 
to be swung around for each in turn to touch 
with his tongue, and then to take a swallow of 
tea.” The singularity about this is that Die- 
drich Knickerbocker reports the same custom 
as being in vogue in the town of New Amster- 
dam. A discussion in which Senator Hoar ad- 
vocates Woman Suffrage while Dr. J. M. 
Buckley opposes it, pretty nearly exhausts the 
subject without settling it. Perhaps the most 
important article, from a purely literary point 
of view, is that on ‘‘ Poe in the South,” consist- 
ing of selections from Poe’s correspondence 
edited by Prof. Geo. E. Woodberry. The let- 
ters here printed form part of a collection of 
papers which will appear in book form under 
the editorship of Wm. M. Griswold, a son of 
the Rev. Rufus Wilmot Griswold, whose biog- 
raphy of Poe was the occasion of a heated and 
acrimonious controversy nearly forty years 
ago. Prof. Woodberry vindicates Dr. Gris- 
wold from the aspersions of his critics, and 
confirms his judgment of Poe; but the letters 
need more explanation to show their full bear- 
ing on Poe’s biography. 


—In Seribner’s Prof. Woodberry prints, with 
comments, a number of letters written by 
Lowell to Poe in 1842-’44, also forming a por- 
tion of the Griswold papers. They contain 
matter of biographical and literary interest, 
throwing more light, however, on Lowell than 
on Poe. Poe’s letters are not included, having 
appeared in Woodberry’s Life of Poe. A let- 
ter of Robert Carter to Poe bears witness to 
Lowell’s ravidity of composition, mentioning 
that he had written a poem of 400 lines in se- 
ven or eight hours. In one letter Lowell ad- 
vises Poe (who was about to edit a magazine 
which was projected, but came to nothing) to 
‘*be very watchful of your publishers and 
agents. They must be driven as men drive 
swine—take your eyes off them for an instant 
and they bolt between your legs and leave you 
in the mire.” Mr. Bunner’s story, ‘‘ French 
for a Fortnight,” is adroitly managed so that 
just as the reader is about to ask impatiently 
when the story is going to begin, he finds him- 
self stumbling over the end of it. M. Octave 
Uzanne carries out quite consistently the 
somewhat obvious fantasy that books will in 
time be superseded by the phonograph and il- 
lustrations by the kinetograph, of which he 
says he saw ‘“‘the first trial at Orange Park, 
New Jersey.” Mention should be made also of 
Mr. W. B. Closson’s fine engraving of Carolus 
Duran’s ‘* The Poet with the Mandolin.” 


—The Atlantic contains the final instalment 
of Sidney Lanier’s letters to Mr. Peacock. 
They are pathetic for their revelation of the 
poet’s struggles with consumption and poverty, 
and of the gentle patience with which he bore 
his many burdens. He was a reluctant and an 
unsuccessful applicant for a Government posi- 
tion under the Hayes Administration, and was 
casting about for a place in the Johns Hopkins 
University or in the Peabody Library in Bal- 
timore, all in the hope of obtaining a more se- 
cure livelihood than was afforded him by maga- 
zine articles and by his engagement as first 
flute in the Peabody orchestra. In a letter 
written in November, 1878, he outlines a 
scheme for systematic courses of lectures to 
serve as ‘‘Schools for Grown People,” which 
have a vague resemblance to the Chautauqua 
system. Under the title of ‘‘ The College Gra- 
duate and Public Life,’ Theodore Roosevelt 
indulges in a criticism of the critics similar to 
that expressed by Senator Lodge in his recent 
Phi Beta Kappa address at Harvard. Itseems 





hardly probable, however, that he will per- 
suade the critics to lay down the pen and take 
up the sword. He might as well try to con- 
vert a razor into a carving-knife. Another 
obvious consideration is that the actors on any 
stage must always be outnumbered by the au- 
dience, and that a good actor will always pre- 
fer a critical audience. Mr. A. H. Washburn’s 
article on ‘‘Our Consular Service” is a very 
useful piece of criticism, and evidently the 
work of anexpert. ‘ Professional Horsemen,” 
by H. C. Merwin, is a little out of the ordinary 
run of magazine articles, but very readable 
and touched with humor. 


—Nowhere else than in Old England could 
such a book as Prof. G. G. Ramsay’s ‘ Latin 
Prose Versions’ (Oxford: Clarendon Press ; 
New York: Macmillan) have got itself pub- 
lished. It is a small quarto beautifully print- 
ed on the largest of paper, bound in half vel- 
lum, and deckle-edged with gilt top; there be- 
ing only 300 copies, of which but 220 are offered 
for sale. And the contents of all this magnifi- 
cence are Latin versions, 150 of them, turned 
by 30 eminent Englishmen from well-known 
English writers. Among the contributors are 
the Archbishop of Canterbury (who ‘‘does” a 
page from Grote), Profs. Butcher, Conington, 
Robinson Ellis, Nettleship, and Postgate, and 
Drs. Merry, Sidgwick, Sandys, Reid, and the 
editor himself. The English authors from 
whom the selections are made include Shak- 
spere, Burke, Addison, Lord Chesterfield, 
Cromwell, Darwin, Mill, Froude, Gibbon, Ma- 
caulay, Raleigh, Scott, and Thackeray. 
Classical teachers everywhere will agree with 
Prof. Ramsay that the practice of Latin com- 
position supplies them with their most effective 
method for teaching clearness of thought and 
purity of style ; and it is only to be regretted 
that the price of this book and the limited 
number of copies put it out of the reach of 
those to whom it would do the most good. A 
cheaper edition would be a real boon to school 
and college-teachers throughout this country, 
where indeed the interest in Latin composi- 
tion, of late years dulled, seems now to be re- 
viving. The versions are in general very well 
done and will repay careful thought and 
study. Many of them have the true classic 
ring, and only now and then do we meet what 
reminds us of Dr. Johnson’s definition—‘‘Latin: 
an exercise practised by schoolboys who turn 
English into Latin.” 


—Our Paris correspondent last week attri- 
buted, no doubt correctly, to Proudhon the in- 
vention of the doctrinal meaning of the word 
Anarchy. Littré’s earliest quotation for the 
word in its abstract sense is from Bossuet in 
the last third of the seventeenth century. Dr. 
Murray’s earliest quotation is from Taver- 
ner’s translation (1539) of Erasmus’s ‘ Adagia’; 
‘‘This unleful lyberty or lycence of the mul- 
tytude is called an Anarchie,” and it is ex- 
tremely probable that Erasmus (about the 
year 1500) gave to the word its modern 
currency. ‘‘The populace is plotting anar- 
chy,” he says in one of his ‘ Colloquies’ (1522) 
(‘‘Puerpera”); and from a marginal gloss in 
editions so late as Amsterdam 1662 and Basel 
1688 (‘‘ Anarchia, cum nullo principe tumul- 
tuatur populus”’), it clearly appears that the 
word was a Latin neologism. In the Leyden 
edition (1703) of the ‘Opera Omnia,’ ‘‘ ex recen- 
sione Johannis clerici,” this gloss is dropped, 
presumably for the reason given in the preface 
to volume i., that the ‘Colloquies’ had been 
disfigured with a lot of silly, false, puerile, or 
superfluous patches, which the editor felt in 
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duty bound to remove—in order to make room 
for hisown ‘‘ multd uberiores Notz.” In other 
words, Anarchy by that time needed no ex- 
planation for any scholar of the Greek, and 
probably it was familiar enough in the verna- 
cular of all the western European languages. 
Dr. Murray shows that Bacon used it as an or- 
dinary word in 1605. There must be other in- 
stances in which the ‘ New English Diction- 
ary,’ by its historical examples, furnishes a 
clue to the origin of words in Continental lan- 
guages also. 


HITTELL’S MENTAL GROWTH OF MAN- 
KIND.—I. 


A History of the Mental Growth of Mankind 
in Ancient Times. By John 8. Hittell. 4 
vols. Henry Holt & Co. 1893. 


In these days of monographs and encyclopx- 
dias he isa bold man who undertakes in a sin- 
gle book to give a connected history of the 
mental growth of mankind in ancient times, 
and who means to “follow up this book with 
other volumes, in which the course of human 
progress [shall] be traced down to the present 
day.” It will be seen that Mr. Hittell has come 
very near selecting the universe as his special- 
ty. He is aware of the magnitude of his task. 
In his preface he gives a list of questions which 
the historian of culture should answer. These 
fill five pages, and range from, ‘‘ Were the first 
men black, yellow, or white?” to ‘‘Has the 
Celt any natural fitness for free government ?” 
and from ‘‘ Was dress first used for ornament, 
for comfort, or for the gratification of modes- 
ty ?” to ‘‘Is our moral code the product of in- 
tuitive perception, or of experience guided by 
reason?” With becoming modesty, he ex- 
presses the hope that his own answers to these 
questions, if not successful, may at least serve 
us stepping-stones to better solutions by-and- 
by. ; 

Writing not for scholars, but for the public, 
Mr. Hittell is obviously held to four main re- 
quirements: simplicity of plan, a controlled 
abundance of interesting details, accuracy, and 
a lively style. He must consult the best au- 
thorities, but he is not bound to get all his ma- 
terials at first hand, or to enlarge the domain 
of science. His business is to codify, to ex- 
pound, and, meanwhile, to keep his readers 
awake. One of these requirements the author 
satisfies fully. He is seldom dull. He has 
read widely, he has considerable mental alert- 
ness, and he knows what will interest his audi- 
ence. We may open any one of his volumes al- 
most anywhere and be pretty sure of finding 
entertainment. His style, though not brilliant 
or always correct, is usually clear and straight- 
forward, and has some vigor. We have ob- 
served but one instance in which his Pegasus 
has run quite away with him, and that is the 
peroration of his remarks on the uses of evil. 
We have space for only the closing words, 
which are to the effect that ‘‘ material, moral, 
and intellectual progress, arm in arm with 
their congenial associate, general enjoyment, 
shall continue their glorious triumphal march, 
with speed increasing in geometrical ratio, so 
long as mankind shall exist.” We venture to 
suggest that so swift an acceleration of a tri- 
umphal march would endanger its dignity. 

Mr. Hittell divides culture into three grades, 
which he calls ‘ culturesteps” (a hideous adap- 
tation of Kulturstufen): savagism (another 
unpleasant word), barbarism, and civilization. 
‘‘ Barbarism,” we are told, ‘‘is the condition 
of the Aztecs, Quichuans, ancient Egyptians, 
Pheenicians, Carthaginians, Persians, and Hin- 





doos, the Chinese and the Mohammedan na- 
tions. They have cities and natural govern- 
ment, but lack a high intellectual life. Civih- 
zation is limited to the ancient Greeks and Ro- 
mans and the modern Christian nations.” 
This classification denies a high intellectual 
life to the authors of much respectable litera- 
ture, including the Hebrew Scriptures, which 
Mr. Hittell himself calls ‘* the most wonderful 
of books.” It also puts the Aztecs and Qui- 
chuans into the same category with the Phoeni- 
cians and the Indo-Iranians. So weak an at- 
tempt at defining ‘‘ culturesteps” as this does 
not encourage the reader to expect much me- 
thod in the treatise that is to follow. And, in- 
deed, this feebleness of grasp on important his- 
torical generalizations is a defect that defeats 
the whole purpose of the book. The historian 
of culture has toaccumulate details, and to es- 
timate, on the basis of these details, the degree 
of civilization which this or that people has 
attained. In this part of his task Mr. Hittell 
has not been uniformly successful, though his 
estimates are commonly not far astray. But 
the historian of culture has another and a far 
more difficult duty. He define with 
clearness the contributions made to progress 
by various nations. He must explain the rela 
tions of nation to nation and of race to race 
so far as these relations have affected culture. 
He must grapple with problems of race-mix- 
ture, of migration not merely of races but of 
institutions, of the absorption of lesser civiliza 
tions by greater, of the lending and the borrow- 
ing of languages. And throughout these discus- 
sions he must never lose sight of his main pur- 
pose—to describe the progress of the human 
race and not merely of its parts. The great 
nations that have passed the torch on must be 
studied not merely for themselves or even as 
typical of different stages of social advance- 
ment, but as active, if unconscious, promoters 
of general enlightenment. Peoples which, like 
the Aztecs, have for any reason exerted no in- 
fluence on the world at large, may be studied as 
types, no doubt, but must not be so treated as to 
interfere with the main plan of presentation. 
Mr. Hittell would of course agree with all 
this; indeed, he expresses himself to much the 
same effect. But his control over details is not 
firm enough to enable him to keep these gene- 
ral principles always in mind, and his con- 
structive skill is inadequate to the execution 
of so large and complicated a literary task. 
His ‘‘history” is, therefore, rather a collec- 


must 


tion of essays or cyclopedia articles than a 
unified work. The chapters that should intro 
duce, sum up, connect, generalize, are scrappy 
and insufficient at best, 
out altogether. 

In the first volume, which deals with savage 
life, this fault, though not s 
becomes later, is visible en 


and are sometimes left 


conspicuous as it 
uugh. The prefa- 
tory chapter treats of ** Man’s Antiquity,” his 
‘Simian Relations” (a tritie ambiguous}, 
so on, very briefly, but it 
enough as an introduction 
resting chapters on Ethnology, Industry, Soe 
cial and Intellectual Life, Polity, Military 
System, and Religion, in which these matters 
are illustrated with an abundance of facts; 
but when it becomes necessary to give the re 
sults of the whole investigation, the author 
Jeaves us in the lurch. mmary at the 
end of the volume is both incomplete and ram- 
It occupies but nineteen pages, and the 
titles of three consecutive divisions—‘* Depart- 
mental Relations,” ** Queer Customs,” ‘* Bene- 
fits of War "—indicate its discursive character. 
A similar fault shows itself in some of the pre- 
ceding chapters. That on savage religion, for 
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example, does not contain a clear statement of 
any theory of religious development except 
that which Mr. Hittell happens to hold, and 
even this is somewhat obscured by details. 
The discussion of marriage is similarly unsa 
tisfactory. 
In the 
rism”—the 
comes marked, and 
and misleading to the last degree 
chapter is entitled * Bronze.” It 
three sections: 


‘Heathen Barba 


adverted to 


second volume 


weakness Just ew 
its results are confusing 

The first 
consists of 
** Barbarism,” 
and ‘‘ Superiority of Lron.”) The main 


as to the connection between barbarism and 


‘Bronze Tools, 


points 


bronze are given, but the reader must get at 
the significance of the facts as best he can 
The chapters that follow show some curious 
To the Aztees 42 
of text are given; to the Quichuans, JS; to the 
Chinese, 42; to the Japanese, 5; to the 
tians, 61; to the Celts, 10 
Etruseans, 5 each 


ideas of proportion pages 
Kevp 
to the Teutons and 
These figures are el xyuent 
Mr. Hittell does net contend that either Agte 
or Quichuan culture has had any effect on the 
progress of mankind; vet he gives to these two 
tribes together more than three times the 
space allotted to the Teutons, Celts, and Etrus 
cans. He seems himself to suspect that there 
After 
the Teutons with their beggarly 


is something wrong in this disniissing 
lole af Pp Ages 
* This 


ethn 


he remarks, apologetically MAY seem 


a brief account of an ological family 


which unquestionably occupies the first place 


in the history of culture 
be remembered that not until after 


but it must 
the Teu 
tons had been brought under the influence of 
Rome did they show their great capacities and 


begin to exert a strong influence on other na 
tionalities. Their glories belong to a later pe 
riod.” This is not to the point. Wedo not 
want a discussion of the glories of the Teu 


tonic race. That may be deferred to one of 
] 


the forthcoming works with which Mr. Hittel 
threatens us in his preface. What we require 
is an account of the culture and the religion of 
the ancient Germans that shall indicate what 
manner of men they were 

ask, too, when the Germans first 
Romans, Was it 
later than the time of the Conquest of Peru 
or the Conquest of Mexico’ But the chrono 
logical limits of this second volume are hard to 
The author actually defies time when, 
in the closing chapter, he remarks that ‘al 
though we have studied the Chinese, Japan- 
ese, Aztecs, and Quichuans, who belong whol- 


One may 
came into contact with the 


survey. 


ly or largely to modern times, and have con 
sidered the Celts and Teutons, became 
prominent about the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era, and have not yet taken up the Jews 
and Greeks, whose activity dates back to a pe- 
riod before the not with- 
standing these inequalities in the chronologi- 


who 


rise of Persia; yet, 
cal lines, the general story of human progress 
We 
must confess our inability to follow the turns 
and twists of a like this. The real 
reason for the scant measure dealt to our Ger 
manic ancestors we think we have discovered 
by a search in the notes and bibliography ap 
The notes substitute 
for citations the significant remark: ‘‘ In re- 
ference to the ancient Teutons, there is no one 
authority of superior comprehensiveness and 
accuracy.” The bibliography contains the 
titles of no works on the subject except Prof. 
Anderson’s ‘ Norse Mythology ’ and Mr. Du 
Chaillu’s ‘ Viking Age.’ Even so accessible a 
book as Prof. Gummere’s excellent ‘ Germanic 
Origins’ has escaped the notice of our histo- 
rian of culture. 


has now been brought down to 500 B. ©.” 


method 


pended to the volume. 
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Another ‘ feature” of this curious second 
volume is the section on the Primitive Aryans. 
This occupies (if one counts the notes) just 
four pages, and two of these are taken up by 
quotations from Max Miiller’s ‘Chips.’ The 
amateur of statistics might find amusement in 
instituting a few comparisons. We shall con- 
tent ourselves with setting over against these 
four pages the five pages devoted to the ‘ag- 
gressive [foreign] policy” of the Quichuans. 
Again Mr. Hittell’s notes and bibliography be- 
tray him. He knows nothing of Schrader, old 
edition or new. To him the Aryan migration 
is a migration of tribes, in all cases, never a 
“migration of culture.” He has no inkling of 
the complicated questions, vitally important to 
the historian of civilization, which surround 
this whole matter. Fifty pages would have 
been none too many to give to the primitive 
Aryans, and the reader is put off with four. 
The defects of Mr. Hittell’s method are again 
exemplified in the chapters on the Egyptians, 
the Ancient Indians, and the Persians. The 
space assigned to these peoples is sufficient, but 
the discussion of connections and interrela- 
tions is scanty. Thus, out of sixty pages on 
the Egyptians, but two pages are given to 
‘“ Egypt’s place” in the history of civilization. 
Again, in the chapter on the Hindus, one of 
the most important questions in comparative 
literature is dismissed with the unilluminating 
dictum: ‘*‘The Arabian Nights’ and ‘ Hsop’s 
Fables’ are copied from the ancient books of 
the Hindu.” 


ALLEN’S UNITARIAN MOVEMENT. 


An Historical Sketch of the Unitarian Move- 
ment since the Reformation. [American 
Church History.] By Joseph Henry Allen, 
D.D., late Lecturer in Ecclesiastical History 
in Harvard University; Honorary Member 
of the Supreme Consistory of Transylvania. 
New York: The Christian Literature Co. 
1894, 

Ir the series of American Church Histories, of 

which this volume is the first instalment, is 

kept up to the level of Dr. Allen’s ‘Sketch,’ it 
will be an extremely valuable addition to our 

present stock of careful information. Such a 

consummation, however devoutly to be wished, 

we hardly dare expect, for Dr. Allen was, by 
birth, experience, and culture, peculiarly well 
fitted for histask. One of a long line of cler- 
gymen exceptionally strong in Harvard names; 
the grandson of the elder Ware, whose election 
to the Hollis professorship in 1805 marked the 
accession of Harvard to the Unitarian move- 
ment; the son of a Unitarian minister, settled 
for life in Northboro’, Mass., who was a typi- 
cal representative of all the humbler virtues 
and fidelities of the New England country 
clergyman; a scholar second to no other in 
the Unitarian body, and one whose specialty 
has been the study of this body’s origin and 
growth, loving its traditions, and devoted to 
its great names and high examples, while illus- 
trating in himself the utmost freedom of its 
intellectual development—so qualified and con- 
ditioned, Dr. Allen possessed extraordinary fit- 
ness for the work of which the volume now be- 
fore us is the ripe and pleasant fruit. In and 
between the lines one reads of the most liberal 
knowledge of the subject and the most careful 
special preparation. In the expression of his 
opinions and in his characterization of persons 
and events, the writer steadily observes the rule 
of naught in overplus. He brings a tempered 
admiration to the depiction of the men who, 
like Hedge and Bellows, have impressed him 





most. In no respect does his book differ so 
widely from the ordinary church history as in 
the entire absence of all extravagant laudation, 
all ‘‘ booming” of his special cause. If we are 
not mistaken, many of his Unitarian friends 
will wish that his tone had been less disen- 
gaged, and many of his more orthodox read- 
ers will wonder that it could be so to such a 
remarkable degree. The action goes on with- 
out a chorus from the beginning to the end, 
and we are not disposed to question the wisdom 
of this arrangement. 


‘Pleads for itself the fact, 
As unrepentant Nature leaves her every act.” 


It is certain that Dr. Allen has set down naught 
in malice, it is equally certain that he has ex- 
tenuated nothing in his history. 

The first chapter, which treats of the re- 
formers Valdés and Ochino and related mat- 
ters, suffers from the scarcity of our know- 
ledge and the vagueness of the first tentative 
departures from the theology of Rome, with 
which Luther had no quarrel save in the one 
particular of salvation by faith alone. Evi- 
dently there was in the sixteenth century a 
great variety of departures from the orthodox 
standard, some of which, without the severe 
repression of both Catholics and Protestants, 
might have become vigorous growths. 

In his second chapter Dr. Allen confines him- 
self to Servetus, with whom he deals much 
more sympathetically than with the Socini, 
especially the younger, in the chapter follow- 
ing. This is because Servetus had more of the 
free intellect, less of the dry, thin, rationaliz- 
ing temper of the Socinian founders. There is 
no exaggeration of the circumstances of Ser- 
vetus’s death nor undue emphasis upon them. 
Calvin’s action received wide Protestant en- 
dorsement. He would have had Servetus be- 
headed. But evidently his death was deter- 
mined, as it was threatened, in advance of the 
trial, and Calvin did his best to make the Ro- 
man Inquisition do his dreadful work. Very 
grim is the humor of his ‘ Refutation’ of Ser- 
vetus after his death, where he writes how he 
had hoped that his errors ‘‘ would soon vanish 
of themselves in smoke.” To the criticism of 
the Bible, Servetus brought an intelligence 
that was remarkable for his time. His insist- 
ence that the Old Testament predictions dealt 
with immediate events went nigh to anticipate 
the views of Dr. Noyes in 1834, for which a 
prosecution was threatened. His departure 
from the orthodox doctrine of the Trinity has 
never met with favor among Unitarians. It 
was of that Sabellian type, panoplied in which 
Moses Stuart of Andover went forth to war 
against the Unitarians of Channing’s time, and 
whose vaguer adumbrations are sufficient to 
sustain the consciousness of orthodoxy among 
the ‘progressive orthodox” of our own day. 
Servetus shared the Anabaptist distrust of in- 
fant baptism as something magical in its ope- 
ration, and nothing will more commend him 
to the modern heart than the wonderfully ten- 
der prayer concerning children which Dr. 
Allen quotes (p. 44). Contemporary Calvinists 
will find no fault with Dr. Allen’s treatment 
of Calvin. We have something very like an 
apology for his conduct in the plea that tole- 
rance of Servetus might have jeoparded the 
Reformation’s hard-won liberties. 

Coming to the Socini, Lelius and Faustus, 
the uncle (Leelius) has for Dr. Allen, as for Dr. 
Alexander Gordon, the most careful English 
student on these lines, the more attractive 
personality. His temper was more sceptical 
than dogmatic, and he had nothing of the con- 
structive temper of his nephew Faustus, who 
was twenty-three years old when his uncle 





died, in 1562. What the nephew essayed was 
to bring the whole system of orthodox dogma 
into comparison with the New Testament, and 
build up a system over against that of Calvin, 
which should have chapter and verse, without 
traditional corruption, wherewith to support 
itself. A career of singular nobility does not 
atone with Dr. Allen for the dryness of his in- 
tellect, his lack of emotional ardor, spiritual 
fire. (To the early Socinians generally Dr. 
Allen brings the same distrust, which does not 
seem in perfect keeping with his well-consider- 
ed admiration of the ‘‘ Racovian Catechism” 
(1605), the best expression of their own and 
their leader’s thought.) His relations with 
Francis David, the Transylvanian Unitarian, 
cast the deepest shadow on his fame. These 
Dr. Allen passes over too lightly. Socinus 
insisted on the worship of Jesus as God, be- 
cause, while he was truly man, God had given 
him ‘‘a name above all names” in recognition 
of his glorious life and death. David would 
worship God alone, and consequently he was 
thrown into a dungeon, in which he shortly 
died. Socinus was summoned from Poland, 
by the wretched Blandrata, who was a conspi- 
cuous Socinian, both in Poland and Transyl- 
vania, to take part in the affair. His part 
is not clear; but the whole miserable business 
is one for Unitarians to remember when they 
are disposed to deal severely with Calvin’s 
treatment of Servetus. 

The subject of Dr. Alien’s fourth chapter is 
the heroic martyr age of Polish Unitarianism. 
(The name first appears in 1568.) That the 
Unitarian college at Rakow had, at one time, 
about one thousand pupils, is one sign of many 
of the vigorous development of Socinian Uni- 
tarianism on Polish soil. A succession of 
Jesuit rulers, culminating in John Casimir, a 
Jesuit cardinal, brought this development to 
naught. For once, at least, the blood of the 
martyrs was not the seed of the church. An 
edict of exile was passed in 1658 to take effect 
in 1661, but it was enforced in 1660. As com- 
pared with the exile of the Huguenots from 
France, this was much more desperate and 
cruel; for the Huguenots had Protestant 
friends abroad, but these had none atall. A 
few were well received in Brandenburg. In 
1730 eleven families of these were left. In 1838 
two old men were the poor, feeble remnant of a 
sect which at one time had the promise of domi- 
nating all others in the kingdom of Poland. 

A chapter on Transylvania gains much in 
interest from the fact that Dr. Allen has stu- 
died the Unitarianism of that country not 
merely in books, but as a traveller visiting the 
scenes of its tragedies and successes, and mak- 
ing the acquaintance of its modern representa- 
tives. The name of Francis David is their 
most honored name. Here, too, the Jesuit per- 
secution was effective, but the triumph of a 
conservative temper was hardly less damaging. 
Where there were 425 congregations under 
David's preaching, there are now but 106. The 
whole story is full of interest and instruction, 
and it is told extremely well; the figure of 
David standing out with mournful grandeur 
against the darkness of a fierce and troubled 
time. 

The history of English Unitarianism is rich 
in names of much more than sectarian repute 
—Milton, Locke, Newton, Penn, Clarke, Priest- 
ley, Martineau. With respect to Martineau, 
Dr. Allen makes a marked exception to his 
avoidance of living persons as subjects of cha- 
racterization, allowing himself the pleasure of 
a liberal appreciation. Dr. Martineau con- 
tributes a letter which is printed as an appen- 
dix. Personally he is a Unitarian, but he does 
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not believe in Unitarian churches or other or- 
ganizations. When Unitarianism began to or- 
ganize itself (1774), he thinks that it surren- 
dered its birthright. But there is little evi- 
dence that the movement by any other name 
would have been more liberal or more sympa- 
thetic with the best in other sects. Asa move- 
ment of thought in sympathy with science, 
anda movement of ethics in sympathy with 
reform, Unitarianism, both in England and 
America, owes much to Priestley, and it has 
been generally true to his initiative; but, while 
Martineau appreciated the spirit of the Slave 
Power as clearly as his sister Harriet, he was 
one of the most perverse in his interpretation 
of the issues of our civil war. 

Dr. Allen’s chapter on the antecedents of 
New England Unitarianism is good work, and 
shows his stomach for statistics at its best. 
Everywhere it is a stomach that assimilates 
them and does not leave them crude and undi- 
gested for the torment of his page. But as he 
comes down nearer to our own time in the fol- 
lowing chapters, he is, if not more instructive, 
much more entertaining, for he speaks that 
which he personally knows, and testifies to 
that which he has seen. He has a remarkable 
aptitude for sketching the characters of the 
men whom he has known, in a few lively 
strokes. On pp. 203-205 there are nearly a 
dozen of these portraits, which could not be 
better done. Emerson is made one of the good- 
ly fellowship without any forcing of the note, 
so long he kept up the habit of preaching in 
Unitarian pulpits after his Boston resignation 
(1832), and so modestly he at length took his 
position as a layman in the Concord meeting- 
house. There is more emphasis on Parker, 
setting his relation to his Boston brethren in 
the clearest light, but we note the singular 
omission of any mention of Parker's anti-slave- 
ry work; and this extends to the whole period. 
That the words slavery and anti-slavery do not 
occur in the index might only mean that it is 
not complete, as it is not; but neither, with one 
exception, do we find them in the text, while 
the part taken by Unitarians in the civil war 
has liberal allowance. Even the characteriza- 
tions of John Pierpont, Samuel J. May, and 
Freeman Clarke contain no allusions to their 
most significant endeavors. These omissions 
give the denomination a worse appearance 
than it deserves. 

The gradual development of various denomi- 
national agencies is lucidly set forth. The 
avoidance of living persons sometimes effects 
a palpable injustice, as where Weiss and Was- 
son are named as representatives of the Free 
Religious Association, and Abbot, Frothing- 
ham, and Potter, who signified an hundred 
times as much for it, are entirely left out. Mr. 
Potter's death some months ago should have 
given him the freedom of Dr. Allen’s book, for 
no other has so well expressed the later Unita- 
rian thought. The details of p. 235 and those 
of p. 236 are related as cause and effect, but 
there was no such relation in the events. The 
‘* Western Issue” was inspired by theological 
timidity, not by the dread of moral laxity, for 
the prevention of which a system of ‘*Com- 
mittees on Fellowship” was organized. It is 
an interesting comment on some recent signs 
of impatience with the Unitarian name that 
of 444 churches only 197 at present bear 
that name; the others, with two or three ex- 
ceptions, never having borne it. That of 510 
living ministers more than 100 were educated 
in other forms of belief, would seem to indi- 
cate a certain tide in the affairs of men. 

Dr. Allen’s style is generally as direct as 
possible, but we seem to havea satirical inten- 


tion in the sentence which speaks of the ortho- 
doxy of the Andover School as “ protected by 
the periodical signing of its creed by each of 
its instructors.” 


A Traveller from Altruria By W. D. How- 
ells. Harper & Bros 
SEVERAL of Mr. Howells’s recent works have 
indicated his serious mental perturbation 
about our social conditions; his latest shows 
that he finds respite in the beautiful dream of 
that day when we shall all literally do unto 
others as we would be done by. With his 
customary literary skill, he heightens the 
fairness of the vision by a prefatory picture of 
the conspicuously ugly features of our actual 
state. Much the larger part of his book is 
given to a discussion of the difference between 
theory and practice in the American Republic, 
and here Mr. Howells speaks the thoughts of 
many men of his time with that clearness, 
force, and vivacity which have made his fame 
as a novelist; in the shorter part, the descrip 
tion of Altruria, he speaks the thoughts of 
Jesus Christ with graftings from Sir Thomas 
More, Bacon, and William Morris, all fused 
by that sweet though vague imagination which 
gives him some claim to sit among the poets. 
From beginning to end the tide of his sym- 
pathy flows violently with the workingman, 
by which term is distinctly understood the 
man who works with his hands. ‘* Goodness 
of nature,” said the versatile and in practice 
scarcely Christlike Bacon, ‘is of all virtues 
and digpvities of the mind the greatest, being 
the character of the Deity; and without it man 
is a busy, mischievous, wretched thing, no 
better than a kind of vermin:” Mr. Howells 
seems to argue on the mistaken assumption 
that goodness of nature has its permanent and 
exclusive abiding-place only in the breast of 
the workingman, and that there can be no 
hope of its acquisition by others until we enter 
into a political condition where all shall work 
with their hands for at least three or four 
hours a day. We are not obliged to call upon 
history to testify that manual labor is not ne- 
cessarily a purifier of the spirit and sure 
means of grace, nor to prove that the laborer, 
like the capitalist, may pot on occasion show 
himself a mischievous, wretched thing, and a 
peculiarly harmful kind of vermin. It is well 
that we have not to fly to the historical argu- 
ment for succor, for that is the argument 
conspicuously flouted by the socialist. Mr 
Howells even scorns the argument from hu- 
man nature; but he cannot be said to justify 
this scorn. There is, however, one histeri- 
cal precedent which the socialist professedly 
cherishes and declares to be the model of 
his ideal state. The traveller from Altruria 
dwells upon it. It is the tradition of the early 
Christian republics or communities. Without 
pretending to any accurate knowledge of 
these early communities, we have an impres- 
sion that they were smal! and scattered and 
very poor, that they were held together by 
fear of persecution as much as by mutual love, 
and that, as this fear was lifted, the members 
began to drift apart, and each one to look out 
for his own interests. If the cases are to be 
paralleled, why is it not lawful to suppose that 
when the tyranny of capital shall have been 
abolished and al] material distinctions levelled, 
when persecution and oppression and fear 
shall have become obsolete words, there may 
be another separation, degenerating again 
into an individual scramble for individual ag- 





grandizement* The Altrurian of course would 


nature would have changed; so, as it had 
changed in Altruria, we look to him confident 
ly for an explanation of how the change came 
about. But he fails us sadly. ‘1 wish,” he 
says, ‘‘that I had time to go into a study of 
some of the curious phases of the transforma- 
tion from a civility in which the people lived 
upon each other to one in which they lived 
for each other.” This lack of time is indeed to 
be regretted, because we feel that the secret 
of the transformation hes in those * curious 
phases,” and that, understanding them, we 
should also understand how a proletariat 
which had long been in the voting majority 
and had persistently elected corrupt and vi 
cious men to control public affairs, suddenly 
swung about and elected honest and virtuous 
men, and kept on electing them, till even th 
most hardened of former oppressors praised 
God that the old order had passed away for 
ever 

But such demand for detailed information is 
unfair to Mr. Howells speaking asa poet. Ws. 
should enjoy the fabric of a vision without iu 
quiring too closely about the solidity of its 
base. Less captious is it to ask whether he is 
not, for once, at faultas an observer of Ameri 
can life in some trifling social matters. Thoug! 
the literary class in America is far from guilt 
less of the charge of kotowing to wealth and 
fashion, we hope it woukl be hard to find 
in it so arranta snob and cad as the host of 
the courteous and childlike Altrurian. What 
man of sense (not to mention of letters) ever 
cared for five minutes whether his friend 
helped a porter with a trunk or not, or ever 
went into hysterics because the same friend 
took a turn at bootblacking » Moved by Mr 
Howells’s severe and on the whole just arraign 
ment of the American pation, we must defend 
it in these small details. It has frequently 
been our privilege to see men representing the 
classes, gathered together at that mountain 
hotel, lend a band with heavy trunks with 
out exciting surprise or censure. And, as for 
bootblacking, had Mr. Howells got on the 
scent, he would probably have unearthed in 
that very hotel several young ladies, daughters 
of his banker or lawyer, who carry about 
with them them the needful implements, and 
not only exercise their muscle on their own 
foot-gear, but also cordially proffer a ‘ shine” 
to an unskilled friend, who would otherwise be 
obliged to put up with the blotchy perform 
ance of the despised and oppressed menial 
who, ‘on account of inadequate wages,” is 
‘compelled to accept a tip” for his more in- 
adequate services. We linger on these imsig- 
nificant defects in observation, not for their 
own sake, but because they lead us to hope that 
in graver affairs we may also be less black 
than Mr. Howells has painted us 


Rudin. By lvan Turgenev. Translated from 
the Russian by Constance Garnett. New 
York: Macmillan. 

A NEW translation of Turgeneff's n&vels direct 

from the Russian has long been desired by 

those who are acquainted with them in the 
original. There has not even been uniformity 
to recommend the versions of the various vol- 
umes which have hitherto been accessible to 
the English-reading public. Some of therm 
were made through the medium of the German, 
some through that of the French translations 
or ‘“‘arrapgements,” and the result was truly 
appalling, both as to style and as to errors. 

For several years past efforts have been made 

to induce some American publisher to under- 





assert thatthis could not be, because human 


take this greatly needed work in the standard 
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literature of the world, but without avail. An 
English firm, that of W. Heinemann, has had 
the laudable enterprise to begin the issue of a 
set of seven volumes, of which ‘Rudin’ is the 
first. 

Despite the advantage of direct translation, 
we sadly miss the exquisite, phrasing of the 
beautiful Russian tongue, which was music 
itself from Turgeneff’s lips. Of the story we 
need say nothing: its main features are fa- 
miliar. Rudin, the hero, is the sort of man, 
common in other lands besides Russia, who is 
endowed with the gift of empty eloquence 
which charms all undiscriminating hearers— 
and nothing more. His life is barren of fruits; 
he dies, uselessly, in a vain cause. Stepniak, 
the revolutionary writer, who furnishes an in- 
teresting preface to the new series, adding re- 
marks about Rudin in particular, seems, how- 
ever, to claim him more particularly for Rus- 
sia, as the typical man of the epoch of 1840. 
His comments on the little circles of that day, 
whose members worshipped at the shrine of 
one of their own number, are very helpful for 
the foreigner who desires fully to understand 
the significance of Turgeneff’s creation. Equal- 
ly so are the suggestions as to the reason why 
Turgeneff was earlier appreciated abroad than 
at home, though we are inclined to believe that 
Stepniak exaggerates in this respect through 
loyalty to hospitable foreign lands, as opposed 
to his native land, where he can no longer live, 
and which he is rather too much in the habit 
of underrating in most respects. We should 
like to commend to him and his sympathizers 
a paragraph in this very book, which he pro- 
fesses to admire so much: 


** Rudin’s misfortune is that he does not un- 
derstand Russia, and that, certainly, is a great 
misfortune. Russia can do without every one 
of us, but not one of us can do without her. 
Woe to him who thinks he can, and woe two- 
fold to him who actually does do without her. 
Cosmopolitanism is all twaddle; the cosmo- 
politan is a nonentity—worse than a nonentity. 
Without nationality there is no art, nor truth, 
nor life, nor anything. You cannot even have 
an ideal face without individual expression; 
only a vulgar face can be devoid of it.” 


The translation seems faithful, too faithful 
in the matter of punctuation in many in- 
stances to render the sense clear to English 
readers. The constant use of . . . is tho- 
roughly Russian, but not admissible in Eng- 
lish as a substitute for the dash in most of the 
cases where it is used here. The inconvenience 
of its use, even in Russian, is great, as itis the 
punctuation which is intended to indicate that 
the censor’s office has eliminated disloyal or 
displeasing passages. There is no question of 
anything of that sort here; but the pointing 
is suggestive and unpleasant to our unaccus- 
tomed eyes. The principle observed in the 
transliteration of proper names is not very 
easy of comprehension. The final Russian 1, 
followed by the symbol which hardens the 
pronunciation, is rendered as v in English— 
Turgenev, Lezhynov, and so forth. But Bass- 
istoff, whf®h terminatas in the same way, is 
reproduced in the conventional manner which 
represents the sound, while the s is doubled, as 
never happens in Russian. 

The most serious defect of the transla- 
tion lies in its awkward, infelicitous phrases, 
which sometimes amount to bad grammar. 
From internal evidence it would seem as 
though Miss Garnett must have been born of 
English parents in Russia, and reared there, 
speaking English as her auxiliary, not her na- 
tive tongue. We will content ourselves with 
a number of quotations, occasionally supply- 
ing the missing words or the proper form in 





brackets. ‘‘She is too weak; [it is] impossible 
to move her.” ‘ Hospitals, schools, and all 
that sort of things, are mere waste of time.” 
‘* Why were you asking your way of that girl, 
am I to suppose?” ‘‘There is hardly any one 
more [else].” ‘‘ There is one other of our 
neighbors.” ‘‘I [have] purposely refrained 
from questioning you until now.” ‘‘ Volintsev 
had got on to curious terms with him.” ‘In 
everything wise design and beauty seemed 
apparent, everything took [assumed] a clear 
and yet mystic significance.” ‘ It was a soft 
and peaceful evening, but under this peace was 
felt [could be felt] the secret breath of pas- 
sion.” ‘‘ But up to this time I [have] believed 
in you.” ‘ He got up, buttoning himself up.” 
‘* This letter proved to her clearer than all possi- 
ble arguments.” ‘‘He behaved . . . just asif 
he had not been [were not] a living man, but 
his own statue set up by public subscription.” 
In the sentence: ‘‘a rosy-cheeked lad in a gray 
cloak, with a blue sash round the waist,” the 
word should be coat, or caftan, not cloak. All 
these mistakes are precisely of the sort which 
Russians commit in writing English, and it is 
to be hoped that the following volumes will 
receive severe revision as to language and 
punctuation, for the comfort of the public, who 
will find this volume rather rough, unsatisfac- 
tory reading, notwithstanding its manifest ex- 
cellences in other directions. This respect is 
certainly due to Turgeneff, who loses more 
than almost any other writer in losing his own 
language. 





Geschichte der Musik in England. Von Dr. 
Wilibald Nagel. Erster Theil. Strassburg: 
K. J. Triibnear; New York: Westermann. 


BRIEFLY stated, the object of Dr. Nagel’s 
book is to show that England was not always 
in the van as regards musical culture and 
progress. He begins with the earliest records 
and intends to end with Purcell, ‘‘ the last 
great English composer whose works, in part 
at least, have an unmistakable English color- 
ing.” The Handel period has, he thinks, been 
treated with sufficient detail by Chrysander, 
while ‘‘ the English musical culture of recent 
decades is rooted almost exclusively in Ger- 
man soil.” 

With all his industry and erudition, Dr. 
Nagel does not succeed in removing the feeling 
that our only certain knowledge about the 
practice of English music in the earliest his- 
toric times is that we know very little about 
it. Yet there are a few scattered intimations 
that music played a great réle in social life 
long before Shakspere’s time; such as Beda’s 
statement (eighth century) that at banquets 
the harp went from hand to hand, and that if 
a guest was unable to sing, he left the hall 
ashamed of himself. In the eighth century 
also are found the first certain traces of the 
use of organs in churches, whereas Spain had 
them in the fifth. Dr. Nagel considers it be- 
yond doubt that it was from Germany that 
England got her first organ, and he mentions 
the odd fact that at one time letters were writ- 
ten on the keys to enable the player the more 
readily to recognize the key called for. The 
earliest organs had a compass of only one oc- 
tave, and quantity of sound was obviously 
more valued than quality; at least Wulston 
describes an instrument which made a noise 
like thunder and was audible all over town. 

In a chapter on the theorists, our author him- 
self is obliged to admit that their writings con- 
firm Vischer’s assertion that the science of 
esthetics is still in its infancy, and that ‘in 
the esthetic wisdom of the medizval theorists, 





apart from J. de Muris, nothing is more re- 
markable than the rigid persistence with which 
one repeats what another had said before him.” 
The technical remarks in this chapter are in- 
telligible only to those who have some acquaint- 
ance with the history of musical notation and 
polyphony; but in general the author has kept 
the promise made in the preface that he would 
relegate to the appendix such details as inte- 
rest specialists only. In some aspects human 
nature and musical practices and abuses were 
the same in those early days as now. John of 
Salisbury complains that the main object of 
the singers was to make the congregation ad- 
mire their technical skill by adorning ecclesias- 
tic melodies with runs, and Tunstede says that 
the vanity of these singers was so great that 
when they had executed a piece particularly 
well, they would turn round to make sure that 
the auditors were properly impressed. 

In common with all champions of English 
music, Dr. Nagel makes much of ‘‘Sumer is 
icumen in,” which, being the oldest known ca- 
non, seems to indicate that the English were 
the first to introduce the important device of 
imitation in music. The inference is a bold 
and risky one, but has never been disproved. 
On pages 79, 80 some very interesting remarks 
are quoted on the part which the yodle and 
mountain echoes may have played in suggest- 
ing imitation and canonic form in music. A 
sentence on p. 83 indicates that Dr. Nagel, in 
common with many German writers, makes 
the mistake of classing the Flemish composer 
Lassus (Orlando Lasso) among Germans. On 
the same page we read about the great influ- 
ence which English instrumental music had on 
the Continent; a claim which seems scarcely 
substantiated by the subsequent chapter on 
this department of music. 

Minstrelsy is discussed at considerable length, 
a distinction being made between minstrels 
who were regularly connected with some court 
and those who had no master but wandered 
whither they pleased. There seems to be relia- 
ble evidence that in England as in France min- 
strels were also occasionally employed in 
churches. But the Church did not usually look 
on them with favor. Some of the opposition 
was based merely on the objection to the use 
in church of other instruments than the organ; 
but the real animus of the clerical enmity to 
the minstrels is to be traced to the bounteous 
rewards which some of the nobles heaped on 
them, and which the Church would not have 
refused itself. Hence Johannes de Sarisberia 
chides them: ‘‘ In histriones et hujusmodi mon- 
stra hominum ob famz redemptionem et dila- 
tionem nominis effunditis opes vestras!” And 
there was some cause for these complaints of 
extravagance. For a performance at West- 
minster in 1306, for instance, each of the min- 
strels received from 40 to 65 shillings, at a time 
when worknien received a penny for a day’s 
work. A real artistic musical activity did not 
prevail at an English court before Henry VIII, 
during whose sumptuous reign ‘‘ church service 
in England became a concert performance,” to 
the great scandal of the pious. 

Dr. Nagel regrets that the subject of music 
in its best period is ignored by Green in his ‘ His- 
tory of the English People,’ and incidentally 
he puts in a good word for Scherr’s ‘ History of 
English Literature,’ which the German savants 
affect to look down on because it combines the 
unpardonable virtues of vivacity and imagina- 
tion with erudition. As for our author’s own 
style, it is, as a rule, clear enough, without be- 
ing conspicuously elegant. Not infrequently 
he falls into the German vice of trying to cram 
several sentences into one, as in the following 
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warning example: ‘‘Indem sich die Kirche clear and forceful style, the author gives evi- 
| he continues, inability to imagine is no 


angstlich vor der im Volke traditionell leben- | dence of an amount and diversity of informa- 
den Kunst (es ist mebr als wabrscheinlich, dass | tion that comes as a surprise to those who have 
die Volksmusiker erst durch die fahrenden | made his acquaintance only through his 20 


Kleriker eine Notenschrift kennen lernten; | ological writings. Essays, reviews, and criti- 


ibre Unkenntniss einer solchen schliesst das | cisms on history, politics, psychology, travel, 
friihere Vorhandensein nationaler Tonschrif- | evolution, education, origin of species or of 
ten nicht aus) abzusperren suchte,” etc.— | faculties, church matters, life, growth, he- 
wherein the verb is separated from the noun | redity, selection, force, energy, volition, 
it ought to follow by two complete parentheti- | tastes, emotions, and other topics, from va- 
eal sentences! rious sources of original publication, make up 
| these bulky volumes. To say that they are 
| those of a devoted Catholic. of a conservative 
| in regard to modern evolutionary theories, 
| and one who holds it to be impossible that the 
| mind of man should have developed from that 
A BOOK like this is a valuable acquisition to | of a lower vertebrate, will to some extent sug- 
the library of any thoughtful man. Few can | gest the principal bias in discussion. A limit 
turn its leaves without meeting something that | to the evolution of all creatures lower than 
will profitably fix their attention. Variety, | mankind appears. according to this author, in 
comprehensiveness, and vigor make it gene- | a difference in kind, not in degree, that divides 
rally attractive. In particular it will attract | them from men—a something altogether new, 
philosophical students, especially such as inte- | the capacity for apprehending abstract ideas, 
rest themselves in the literature of evolution. | that first appeared on earth with the coming 
With depth and originality of thought, anda | of man. Like his opponents, Mr. Mivart can- 
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not haeatenite distinet origin of man, but, 
ground whatever for not believing a thing 1f 
reason supplies good evidence in its favor 
That the reason provided evidence is some 
times based on assumptions or imaginings t« 
one of the severest criticisms to be brought 
against the book. An impassable gulf is as 
serted between the lower vertebrates and men 
but, after being taught the necessity of what 
may be called a soul in addition to the physi 
cal existence of the living creature, and that 
the higher forms have been evolved from 
lower through variation due to internal rea 

tions or tendencies induced by external sti 
muli, a reader is not satisfied arbitrarily to 
stop development at sease perceptions, » 
called, and say that advances in the direction 
of the self-consciousness and reason of man are 
impossible and inconceivable 
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OGONTZ SCHOOL 
tore. FW Bensons ee ce Fart. and. Bouip Hs vipnlegpacleguna 
(Drawing ana Pai ting), Yrs. William Stone (Dee ra | Established in 1°30 Twenty n tes from Pt 
tive De ign), B. L. Pratt (Modelling), G. H. Monks, MD. | pra two hours from New ¥ 


(Anatomy), and A. K. Cross (Perspective). Pupils are | For circulars and reports apps Principals 
allowed the free use of the galleries of the Museum. | \ © 


For cireulars Hm oranueta todas 4 
Miss ELIZABETH LOMBAR?. Manage 
- ‘ = ———— | CHELTEMIAM wit ARY ACADE Wy. 
University of Virginia, | ree ener ie 


ornell, Le high. 


Instruction in drawing from the cast and from life, in 
painting, modell ng, and decorative desien, and also in 


x pens Septe ver 2A 





| QJ > * 
. — : | graduates in * ale 
CHABLOTTESVILLF, VA * Lafavette, Trinity, Unt Pa.a Pomt. 24th 
| wear begins Sept. 10 IOHN «. RI h.D. Principal 








Session begins 15th Sept Full equipment and Cavu ga Lake 


corps of instructors in Academical, Engineering, Law, 


’ AURORA 
Academy, N.Y 





and Medical Departments. xcellent climate New A A antages—A well disciplined school. Experienced 
Gymna ium, with baths free to all students. For cata | 8! ™ hg eagle : nell Uni veraity e erm De 
logues, address gins Sept Moke ! ‘ ' on ‘ S : aie ress 
1 ¢ ut ? » 
WM. M. THORNTON, LL.D., Chairman. w ALFar Principals 


“THE KIRKLAND SCHOOL. 


38 and 40 Scott *t , Chicag 
Principals, Miss KIRKLAND and Mrs. apams. A depart 
ment for b arding pupils has been aoded. Term begins 
Sept. 18. cris prepared for Colleg+ 


THE THAYER ACADEMY, 


BRAINTREE, MASS. 


First term, eighteenth year, begins WEDNESDAY, 
Sept. 12. It is expecteo that the new Chemical and 
Physical Laboratories and the oymn asiums-one for 
girls and one for boys—will the ~ ‘ ome. Address , New ACADENY, 
the Headmaster, South Braintree RIV ERV IEW POUGHKEEPSIF. N. ¥ 


SOTH YEAR. Prepares thoroughly for College, the 
E E M AL E | Government Academies and Business. U.S. Army ¢ m- 
cer detailed at Riverview by Secretary of War. 

C ( yL L E GE RISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 

FoRTY-FIRST YEAR BEAUTIFUL AND HEALTHFUL Loca ) Po »7) a , >Y 
Tion. Fifteen miles nortan of Cincinnati. Full course fi i * 1h / S & MIN “ Lk } ’ 
of study. PREPARATORY AND COLLEGIATE. Best facili 

ties in Music. ant . ete, with bom e care and supervi 

An excellent home school for girts, limited to 50. For 


sion. Rev. L. D. POTTER. D.D., Glendale, Ohio. 
full particulars and tiustrated circular, addresa 


| J . 83 HORACE M. WILLARD, Se.D.. Principal 
WASHINGTON AND LEE {8k 
UNIVERSITY, Lexington, v wate. NORWOOD INSTITUTE. 
gineering. Opens 12 
F oo Un apy * Mme ; ag F Sept 2 4 School for Girls. Full Academic Course. Complete 
« ca ogue, ack es a a bool of Modern Lancuag Bes dvs ages Must 
G. W. C. LEE, President oe Flocutt n .~ wal al p reps caent Some colle =. 


> yr “— . * Opens Sept. 27 A‘tdress Mr 1] Mrs. W D CABELL, 
| AKE I: R| |: S|: \| | \ AR 1407 ? Mouser “! aortts Ave . “ ash neton, D. ¢ 
44 sk . iim ia PENNSYLVANIA : 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO | MILITARY COLLECE 


Practically collegiate, with the care and culture of | Chester, Pa. 33d year begins Sept. 10. 
home Miss MARY EVANS. Principal ae : . Ss . 
Civil En tneesime (C. &.), Chemistry (o. .), Art (A.B). 


TW I: | | S COl | k GE > FOR ont Preparatory Courses in English and Classics 
atsbsw 4hals « Aurora, N. Y. 


Three Full Courses of Study. Location Beautiful and 
healthful. New Building with Modern Improvements 
Session Degins September 19, 1804. Send for Catalogue 











West Bridgewater, Mass. 








City. Col. C. E. HY AUT, Pres 


T. JOHN'S MILITARY SCHOOL, 


MANLIUS. N, Y 
Next term begins Sept. 19, 1894. Apply to 








Cages Stet ees §=ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


1793 Major B Boeosax. Superintendent 1894 Wil. VERBECK, President. 





Catalogues of Mr. Geo. B. STERLING, 31 E-st 17th St., 
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Teachers, etc. 
YOUNG LADY WHO COMPIETES 


her course of study in Paris this summer, wishe- 
an engagement for the fall and winter in w York 
city as visiting governess ne uly. English, Latin 
Freucb, and the Pia’ ano. H.C : care ‘he Nation. 
ORTH GERMAN LADY (diplomee ae 
Berlin) seeks engagement for the fall in college 
or bigh standard schoul. (00d American referevce~ 
Address Friulein H. Fernow. 
___ Sage College, Ithaca, _N. Y. 


N EXPERIFNCED TEACHER 
with bigest American and foreign references. 
wishes a tion as Greek instruc or in a college 
Salary $1, ). Address ” ‘GREEC E,” care of the Nation. 


TEACHER, A PH.B, DESIRES A 
pos'tion in school or college. Mathematics, Sci- 
ence, or Latin. Central States preferred. Address 
Miss G., care Nation, 


SGOVERNESS—BY EXPERIENC- 

ed teacher Ee. —English, Latin, French, Ger- 
man, and Music apable of overlooki' servants. 
Unexceptionable | references M. » Navion. 


[T. ae C 


W,. BUNN, AGN ed FOR YALE, 
CHARLE: SW, 


__ Richmond Aill, L.I 
vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 














STONE, Tutor for ‘Har- 


School Heeucies. 


MER "AN AND FOREIGN TEACH- 
rs’ Agency supplies Professors. Teachers, cuporn, 
Governesses, etc., to Colleges, Schools, and Families 


Appl 
sesiasinad Mrs. M. J. Tone: FULTON, 
3 Unton Square, New York. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Asbburton Place, Beston; 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y! 
Church Street. Torento; 
803 Tweifth Street, Washington, D. C.; 1204¢ South 
Spring Street, Los Angeles. Agency Manual free, 
EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 


HE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY.- Teachers seeking positions and those 
wishing a change at an increased salary should address 
C. B. RuaeitEes & (Co. (Palace Hotel Building), Room C, 
237 Vine Street, Cincinnati, O. 


HE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
filled over 1,300 itions,more than half with- 
in the last two years. High-class ~aenane now for Sep- 
tember. New 











andbook sent free. C.J. ALBERT, Ma- 
nager, 211 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


MERICAN AND FOREIGN Profes- 
sors, tutors, governeses, teachers, etc., supplied 
to colleges, schools, and families. MIRtaM CoyRi 
150 5th Ave., cor. 20th St., N. 


QCHERMERHOR: N’S TEACHER = 

» Agency. Oldest and best known tn the U.S. 

: Established 1855. 8 East 14th St., N.Y. 
HE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGEN- 


cies, 110 Tremont St., Boston. and 211 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago Agency Manual free to any address. 














MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH- 
ers’ Bureau. Miss GracE Powers THOMAS, M’g’r, 
3 Park St., » Boston, Mass. a: 


is aknaae ts “y ro} , ortion to its 
An Ag ency influence. If jPrepert hears of 


vacancies and tells is —e but if 
you about them That it is asked to recom 


mend a teacher and recom- 
mends you, that is more. Ours R ecommends 


C. W BARDEEN. Syracuse, N. Y 
VRCULARS of Best Schools, with Advice. 
free to parents. Teachers lied for Coll 


and Schools without charge. KERR & HUYSSOON, — 
Union SCHOOL RUREAD, 2 W. 14th St.. N. Y. 


KIN DERGARTEN suppLies 


at Schermerhorn's, 7 East rath St, N.Y. 


KNABE 


UNE®QUALLED IN 
TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, 
AND DURABILITY. 

















Balt'more, New Vork, 
22 and 24 E. Baltimore St. 14° 5th Ave., near 20th St. 
Washingt» on, 817 Market space. 


A allory’ s ‘Morte d’ Arthur,’ Defoe's ‘His- 
torv of the Devil.’ Somers’s ‘ Conf-ssto Amantis.’ 
K'ng Alfred’a * Bosthius.’ Cata- 

Pratt, 6th Ave. and 12th st., N. Y. 

met BY THE POUND and - -nvelopes. Greater quan- 

ti 5 eee An gy) than bd boar some les, . 68, 


ay stationery, ery, $0188 ‘Sixen pig at ac} ) wy 





Conese s * Lusiad,’ 
agues free. 








B. WESTERMANN & CO., | 108% 


[LEMCKE & BUECHNER] 
BOOKSELLERS AND IMPORTERS, 
812 Broadway, New York. 


School and College Text- Books, Dictionaries, and 
Grammars of Ancient and Modern Languages. 

FLUGEL'S Great German and English Dictionary, 
3 vols. Special terms for introduction 

Thieme-Preusser, Koehler, and other German, 
French, English, Italian Dictionaries 

Teubner and ‘auchnitz Greek and Latin Texts 

Mail-orders fo~ Bouks, Foreign or Domestic, re- 
ceive immediate attention. 


F. W. CHRISTERN, 
(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Suc’rs), 


ate ee Ave., between 28th and 29th Sts., New York, 


ents for the leading 
b Authors, Teubner’s 





rters of Foreign Books: 
Pans Publishers, Tauchnitz’s Brit 
dreek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock mailed 
n demand. Ste assortment always on hand, and 
ee from Paris and Leipzig as soon as 


MEYER BROS. & CO., 


18 WEST 24TH ST., NEAR BROADWAY, 


LARGEST SELECTION OF FRENCH BOOKS. 

gents for and Publishers of French Books. Sole 

—— for A. Lemerre, Paris Catalogues mailed on de- 

New books received from Paris 3 times a week. 

Po &, Rare Books, Etchings, Prints, Photos, etc. 
3pecial importations to order. 


MAYER & MULLER, Booksellers, 


51 Markgrafenst., Berlin (Germany). 
supply, at best terms, of GERMAN NEW AND 
SECOND 1 AND BO KS, PAMPHLETS, and PERIODi- 
CALS in any department of learning. and Literature. 
and most ine. sive opportunity for Libra 
ries, Professors, and Students. Best references. 


To Sihewionk Book-Lovers, and Booksellers. 


Our NEW CATALOGUE of RARE ng CHOICE go 
comprising works on architecture 

lettres, the drama, first editions, 8 Shakes 
French Mog — of art, etc., etc., will be sent, post- 


paid, u) 
, 1 Aten tention ‘s talled to this valuable collection. 
BRENTANO’S, 
$1 Union Square, New York. 


FOR a 


Biblical Repository. vols. 1-12, bound 
Bibliotheca Sacra, vols. 1-27 . bound 
Knickerbocker, vols. 1-64, vols, bound. 
Scribner’s a | ine, vols. 1-15, bound 
WILLIAMS, 195 West 10th St., 














15 00 
N.Y. 
Foreign Books. odieais, Ffauchaite British au. 


es on appli- 
sation. Cart SCHOENHOF. a3 Rabon ms ag 4 


RARE | PRINTS—AUTOGRAPHS. 


Catalogues Issued Continuall 
BOOKS. W.E. ire 22 E. 16thSt..New Yor 














————— 


PARIS. LEIPZIG. NEW YORK. 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 


Importer of Books and Periodicals, 
810 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Large stock of Foreign Books, new as well as rare and 
scarce, and se's of Peri: d.cals. 

Subscriptions to Perio ‘icals received. 

Lowest rates, quick delivery. 

Send for Catalogue. 

BRANCHES: 

London: 30 Wellington street, Strand, W. C. 

Paris: 76 Rue de Rennes. 

Leipzig: 10 Hospital Strasse. 


A BARGAIN. 


THE UNITED STATES, an Outline of Politi: a History, 
14-2-1871. By GOLDWIN Suita D.C.L. New Yor 
Maemiltlan & Co., 1892. One vol., Svo, cloth, 312 
pages. Publishers’ price, $2.00. Our pr ce, $1.00: 

postage, 12 cents. 
We have secured a few copies of this popular and 
famous book, and the low price we name is for this lot 
only. They will not last long. 


Leary's Old Book Store, 


No. 9 South gth Street, 
(First door below Market St.) PHILADELPHIA. 


If you want FRENCH BOOKS, or dv0ks 
of any description—School Books, Standard 
Books, Novels, etc.—send to WILLIAM R. 
JENKINS, Publisher and Importer, 851 
and 853 SIXTH AVENUE (48th Street), 
NEW YORK. Catalogue on application, 


Importations promptly made. 


OLD AND RARE BOOKS. 


Catalogue No. 37 is now ready and will be mailed to 
any address. 
GEORGE P. HUMPHREY, 
25 EXCHANGE STREET, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


American Magazines, Newspapers, and Journals 

The Cosmopolitan @ $1.50 per year. Best magazine 
issued in America. Tne Division Visitor, @ 50 cents 
per year. Best noa partisan and non-sectarian ae 
mv paper. Ask us to quote on your wants. Mention 


AMERICAN PRINTING AND NEWS COMPANY 
1111 ARCH ST.. PHILADELPHIA. PA 














OL D BOO KS We make a specialty of of hunting 
up old books ane pananaeets. We 
buy large and small —— for cash. If you want any 
thing in the boox line write to us. Monthly list of ola, 
rare and curious b ‘oks free 
THE PHILADELPHIA BOOK CLEARING-HOUSE, 
144 N 7th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BACK numbers and sete of ali magazines. For 
+35 ee state wants to MaGAZINE EXCHANGE, 





GOLDEN SCEPTRE. 


PERFECTION FOR THE PIPE. 


Send 40 cents for 4-0z sample to * 


SURBRUG, 159 Fulton St., N. Y. City. 




















Raw 99 50 Fe PURE Bs 


GSED IN HOSPITALS. 


THE PROGTER & GAMBLE CO, CIN'TI. 





